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THE ONSLAUGHT UPON THE PLAYER. 

HAT there has been something of this sort of late 
there can be no doubt. It has not been very wide- 
spread, nor very deep, but it has been perceptible, 
nevertheless, in certain quarters. It has not been 
manifested in ‘‘ society ” or in general talk, but has 
made itself known and felt in a few literary and 
journalistic circles. Qne has found signs of it, for 
example, within the covers of a magazine most 

notable for its eccentric shape; in a twopenny weekly, and in a 
halfpenny daily. One restless scribe has returned to the charge 
more than half a dozen times, so overpowering is his enthusiasm, 
so overwhelming his industry. He must have spent hours—this 
excitable gentleman—and have covered reams of paper in his 
attempt to prove that players are beneath his, or anybody else’s, 
notice. He has brought up some very heavy artillery indeed to 
disperse an enemy he has affected to despise. Others, less 
elaborate and portentous in their methods, have contented them- 
selves with hinting faults and hesitating dislike; they have not 
only sneered themselves, but “‘ taught the rest to sneer.” 

And for what reason? What has been the cause of all this 
distribution of venom? Why this little epidemic of depreciation ? 
Well, the excuse put forward is the abnormal popularity of the 
player. Actors and actresses, we are told, are too much in 
evidence outside the theatre. Too much notice is taken of them; 
they are too much talked about. They figure unduly in the 
papers ; they are too often “interviewed ;”’ their portraits are 
too frequently exploited. You cannot take up a periodical— 
daily, weekly, or monthly—in which they are not referred to. In 
fact (so goes the cry), they are positively more before the public 
than any other section of the community—more, even, than 
party politicians; more, even, than local County Councillors. 
And this, it is urged, cannot but be bad for them as well as 
for the commonwealth ; it must needs induce and feed the com- 
plaint known as ‘‘ swollen head,”’ which is good neither for them 
nor for those with whom they come in contact. And then 
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comes a renewal of the good old gibes—about the player’s inevit- 
able Bohemianism, about the unsystematic nature of his training, 
about the necessary dulling of his sympathies, about this and 
that and the other—ghosts which have been laid, and which have 
risen again, times without number. 

For these publicists persistently forget that, if the player occu- 
pies at present a very large space in the eye of “ society,” the 
fact is due to none more obviously than to themselves. To 
whom do we owe the flood of “ interviews,’”’ and pictures, and so 
forth, for which the actor is blamed, if not to the very class 
which now professes to reprobatethem? ‘That no player is ever 
guilty of a little self-advertisement who shall say? But why 
should we regard as a crime in him what is freely and genially 
permitted to every other public person? ‘‘ Push” is a quality 
not confined to any one body of men and women. The desir- 
ability of keeping themselves well to the fore is recognised by 
potent statesmen as well as by tradesmen, by ambitious soldiers 
and sailors as well as by company promoters, by popular novelists 
as well as by the vendors of quack nostrums. And if a player 
should now and then paragraph himself a little more 
than circumstances seem to warrant, need we be so. very hard 
upon so venial a performance? Of this we may be sure—that 
there is very little occasion nowadays for an actor to thrust him- 
selfinto notice. Thethingisdonefor him. It is not, nowadays, 
the player who begs for a measure of publicity; it is the publi- 
cists who insist upon dragging him into the open. It is the 
magazinist and the journalist who are mainly responsible for the 
prominence everywhere accorded to “‘ the profession;” it is they 
who ask for the “‘ interviews” and pocket the photographs which 
we find recorded and reproduced in all directions. "Wherefore, 
it seems rather ungracious on the part of such writers that they 
should censure a condition of things which they have done their 
best to bring about. It would seem as if they were possessed 
with a desire to pull down the idols which they have them- 
selves assisted to set up. 

What seems to irritate most keenly the censors of the 
player is the fact that he is now so much seen in “‘ society "— 
that he is received and welcomed everywhere, as if he were as 
little of a ‘‘vagabond” as are the members of the so-called 
‘‘ learned ’’ professions. The truth is, of course, that the actor 
never was, legally or actually, a ‘“‘ vagabond.” The only vaga- 
bonds were those hangers-on of the profession who had no 
license to act, who belonged to no recognised troupe of players, 
and who yet would insist upon pitching their tent whereso- 
ever they listed. There is every reason to believe that the 
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Elizabethan actor had an enviable place in the social system of 
his time. Acting was distinctly acknowledged as a profession, 
or as a reputable, honourable “calling,” if the word be preferred. 
The player as well as the tradesman was allowed to have appren- 
tices. The leading actors of the day were evidently on intimate 
terms with the educated and the titled classes. In all probability 
Shakspere moved, when he thought proper, in very good society. 
University men did not think it infra dig. to write for the stage, 
and a certain percentage of them did not hesitate to figure on 
the boards. The Puritan revolution temporarily discredited the 
player, but when the Stuarts returned he regained the vantage 
he had lost. There is evidence that Betterton was highly 
esteemed in royal and aristocratic circles ; it is recorded that he 
went, by authority, to Paris to inquire into the theatrical methods 
of the French. We know that Garrick was the friend and asso- 
ciate of the most brilliant men of the period, who treated him 
as their equal intellectually and socially. We know that the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons were admitted to the best society of 
their generation. We know that Macready had the regard and 
admiration of the cream of his contemporaries ; that he was the 
intimate of Bulwer, and that he was praised in verse by Tennyson. 
And in this, as in other respects, the traditions of Macready were 
well maintained by Charles Kean. 

All the great actors have been ‘in society.” What is 
characteristic of our own era, and what appears to stick most 
poignantly in the gizzard of some publicists, is the fact that 
players as a body, as a class, as a profession, have now a social 
position higher and more firm than has ever been their lot before. 
It is not only that our leading players dine with royalty, and 
entertain the most exclusive people ; it is not only that the heads 
of the calling are on terms of familiarity with “‘ the best;” it is 
that, for the first time in the history of histrionics in this 
country, acting is regarded—not merely here and there, but more 
or less generally—as a profession to be adopted as one adopts 
Medicine, Law, or the Church, the Army, the Navy, or the Civil 
Service. The stage is no longer wholly or even mainly the 
refuge of those who have tried other callings, and disliked them 
or failed in them ; it is no longer the sanctuary of the born and 
incurable Bohemian—the Alsatia of art and of society. It takes 
rank as @ profession respectable in itself, and presenting as fair 
opportunities as any other for personal advancement. As in the 
days of Elizabeth, men go straight from the University on to 
the boards. But even more remarkable are the constant accessions 
from those prudent and practical middle-classes which were wont 
to look upon the theatre as the chosen abode of extravagance 
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and poverty. Young men and women of good education and 
position study for the stage as their predecessors studied for less 
picturesque careers, and their pastors and masters offer no opposi- 
tion. Acting is recognised not only as a reputable but as a 
practical and remunerative occupation, to which parents may 
allow their children to devote themselves as to any other that 
could be named. The stigma has been removed from the art of 
the player, and he is no longer treated as an Ishmael or a pariah. 
In arriving at this point, the profession of acting is but sharing 
in an advance which has been made “all along the line.” Even 
the “learned” professions did not always enjoy the esteem and 
respect now accorded to them. Time was when the 
surgeon was thought to be only a little higher in the 
social scale than the mere barber. It is not so very, very long 
since a chaplain in a noble family was considered to be appro- 
priately mated when he paired off with my lady’s maid. No such 
slights are now offered to our parsons and our doctors ; why should 
the players be made the targets for attack, because they, too, 
have vindicated their right to respect and to esteem? Why this 
sudden exhibition of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ? 
Well, we suppose it is the inevitable reaction from the praises and 
congratulations of the immediate past. While, on the one hand, 
all genuine lovers of the stage, all real patriots, all careful 
observers, and all acute.thinkers, have welcomed the change 
which has come of late years over the actor’s dream, on the 
other there has been, in a number of obscure corners, a certain 
dissatisfaction with the development of events. The common 
stage-player accepted as an artist—as one of a class worthy to 
be associated on equal social terms, not only with the musician 
and the painter, but with the lawyer and the cleric !—can such 
things be? As Tennyson once wrote: 
What with spites and what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be ; 
It’s always ringing in your ears, 
“They call this man as good as me.” 
But, as the late Laureate also said: 
Men of long-enduring hopes 
And careless what the hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes 
And Brummells when they try to sting. 
The ‘dead set” to which we have referred is just what might 
be expected to follow upon the long upward movement taken of 
recent years by the histrionic profession. Progress of that sort is 
bound to be met by some in a spirit of vulgar and narrow-minded 
detraction—a spirit which does far more harm to those who are 
inspired by it than to those against whom it is directed. 
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MISS COMPTON. 

GINCE she comes of so famous a theatrical family, it would 
have seemed strange if Miss Compton, having decided from 
inclination to become an actress, had not shown herself the 
possessor of more than common talent, and gained a distinguished 
place in the profession of her choice. Yet it isnot very often that 
the player bred in an atmosphere of tradition wins success in 
essentially modern lines of study. Miss Compton has this double 
advantage—that, while she has undergone a thorough dramatic 
training in the classics of the stage, she is quite capable, as were 
the actresses of the older school, of playing, with acceptance, 
any kind of part from high tragedy to the lightest of light 
comedy or farce. She has also mastered what may be termed 
the ‘‘ modern method,” and can hold her own with the cleverest 
of its exponents in subtle suggestion of character, and in repre- 
senting with remarkable fidelity types of the moment whose follies 
and affectations afford the dramatist fair game. In her husband’s 
very entertaining play, 4 White Elephant, she makes Lady 
Gwendoline Ogden a most amusing and at the same time a most 
lifelike figure. Mr. R. C. Carton has drawn the character care- 
fully and well, but there are very few actresses whom one can 
imagine playing it with the sure touch of Mrs. Carton, indicating 
so cleverly the indolent good nature, the placid foolishness and 
lack of decision, which land Lady Gwendoline in such unfortunate 
predicaments. It was in a play partly written by Mr. Carton 
that Miss Compton made her first decided creative success. The 
Great Pink Pearl, produced in 1885, gave her the ‘“‘ broken 
English” part of a Russian princess, and her acting won high 
praise, which was repeated when she created Mrs. Bute Curzon 
in her husband’s Robin Goodfellow. Unfortunately, the piece 
failed to attract, and not many people had the opportunity of 
seeing the clever acting for which it gave opportunities. Before 
her appearance in The Great Pink Pearl, Miss Compton had 
been playing in London for the most part the stock characters in 
the classic and romantic drama. Her early experience in the 
country had well fitted her to undertake such tasks, but it is her 
later efforts in the comedy of the day that have really given her 
a high place, and we only express the feelings of all who have 
enjoyed her performance in A White Elephant when we allow 
ourselves to hope that she may not in the near future be so much 
absent from the stage as she has been in the late past. 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IMPUDENCE. 
By Robert BucHANAN. 


Shia quintessence of impudence is surely reached, when the 

self-constituted judges of the modern Drama reproach that 
popular form of Art with its inferiority to the masterpieces of 
contemporary fiction! Even Mr. Zangwill, who ought to know 
better, eulogises story-writing at the expense of playwriting, one 
of his most extraordinary contentions being that a story must be 
better and nobler than a play, because (mirabile dictu /) it takes 
so much longer to write! There is, in my opinion, quite as much 
disingenuousness as foolishness in the sort of utterance to which 
I am alluding; the result, unfortunately, being to prejudice 
‘superior’ people against a form of entertainment which they 
do not care to study at the fountain-head. It is necessary to 
point out, therefore, that the perfervid denunciations of the pro- 
ducts of the modern stage are made, almost invariably, either by 
literary men who have failed to write successful plays, or by critics 
who regard the theatre as a vehicle for the diffusion of their own 
fanaticism. In point of fact, modern dramatic literature, unfor- 
tunate as are the conditions under which it is produced, is in 
quite as healthy a state as the Literature which is not dramatic 
and which assumes the privilege of spelling itself with a capital L. 
The poorest sort of ‘‘ well-made ”’ Play must be to a certain extent 
a work of art, in so far as it must be fashioned under more or less 
artistic restrictions, while the modern Story or Novel is, under 
any circumstances, the most formless and inchoate structure as 
yet tolerated or spared by destructive criticism. The very best 
fiction we possess bears the same relation to the highest literature 
that a daily paper does to a poem or a statue; that is to say, it 
is interesting and amusing only in so far as it is disconnected, 
episodical, and unconditioned. 

This conception of prose fiction, however, is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and may easily be disputed ; but no one, I imagine, 
will care to contend that the fiction which now floods the market, 
and which fills the book lists of even the most enlightened pub- 
lishers, has any claim whatever to be seriously considered. That 
the writers on newspapers consider it seriously, proves merely 
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that it is in great demand by a public which has not yet acquired 
a taste for shapen literature—that is to say, by newspaper 
readers. In some journals, which are notoriously indifferent 
to Art in any form, whole columns are devoted to the discussion 
of trashy novels, and conceited writers discuss some ephemeral 
fantasy of the lady-novelist, or the gentleman-storyteller, 
as if it were an epoch-making masterpiece of the literary 
intelligence. Encouraged by the appetite of the public for 
shapeless tales and novelettes, and by the lazy acquiescence 
of the serious critic, the ladies and gentlemen who write 
with ease for those who run and read have at last per- 
suaded themselves that they are, as artists, distinctly superior to 
the dramatic poet and the prose dramatist. Even Miss Marie 
Corelli has nothing but scorn for the theatre! The veriest tyro 
in story-writing, the merest amateur in anecdote-telling, thinks 
himself justified in despising the highest and most difficult of all 
arts, that of writing for the Stage. 

The year which has just passed has not been a sunny one 
for dramatists, and possibly, as a well-known critic has pointed 
out, there has been a blight on the Drama. But dismal as the 
theatrical outlook has been, it has compared favourably with the 
outlook on Literature. If I am to accept the dicta of the so-called 
critical journals, the one ‘‘ masterpiece” of recent fiction has 
been an unfinished story of the late Mr. Stevenson—Weir of 
Ormiston—a work which, we are assured by Mr. Sydney Colvin, 
holds ‘“‘ the highest place” among the writings of its author. 
Towards this “masterpiece” the whole tribe of critics has 
assumed a tone of extraordinary reverence, quite in keeping 
with the strange critical delusion that Stevenson was a great 
writer. This is neither the time nor the place to prick an 
overblown literary bubble; but the simple fact of the matter 
is, that the work in question, carefully examined, turns out 
to be acrude and singularly coarse schoolboy exercise, without 
one original note, without real virility, without adequacy of 
conception or individuality of execution. On the other hand, 
if I am to take great popularity as my criterion, the hugest 
successes of recent times have been The Sorrows of Satan and 
The Mighty Atom, books which have sold their hundreds of 
thousands. And, putting aside fiction for a moment, what other 
offering has Literature given us? For poetry, we have had the 
raucous cry of the Cockney-Jingo, in a collection of ballads 
worthy of the worst instincts of the naked savage; for philo- 
sophy, we have had Mr. Balfour’s audacious attempt to construct 
out of old materials a workable creed for his uncle ; for theology, 
we have had Mr. Gladstone on Butler, and Canon Farrar on 
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assigned them, the actors themselves supplied dialogue appro- 
priate under the conditions to the characters they took and the 
action in which they were supposed to participate. 

Brought into France by Catherine de Medicis, Italian 
comedians experienced many hostile demonstrations and much 
royal and aristocratic patronage, and were again and again com- 
pelled to cross the Alps, but at length took root, and were 
established as the Comédie-Italienne, sharing at one time with 
Moliére the Théatre du Petit-Bourbon. Their varying fortunes 
concern the English stage so far only as this, that it is through 
France we derived our English pantomime and harlequinade, 
and it is from France also we get the Pierrot whose appearance 
in La Vie de Pierrot has furnished occasion for these remarks. 

John Rich is credited with the introduction of pantomime 
in England. According to Davies’s ‘‘ Life of Garrick”—‘ By 
the help of gay scenes, fine habits, grand dances, appropriate 
music, and other decorations, he exhibited a story from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses or some other fabulous writer. Between the 
pauses or acts of these serious representations he interwove a 
comic fable, consisting chiefly of the courtship of Harlequin and 
Columbine, with a variety of surprising adventures and tricks 
which were produced by the magic wand of Harlequin, such 
as the sudden transformation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheelbarrows and close- 
stools.” 

Such as it then was pantomime remained until recent times, 
and indeed to a certain extent nowis. Spoken words, a degrada- 
tion of pantomime, were soon introduced by Clown and Pantaloon 
when doubtful of their power by unaided gesture and grimace to 
hold the public. Harlequin and Columbine remain faithful to 
old traditions, no word ever passing between them. For her 
sake, to save her from the mischief of the world or the persecu- 
tion of old age, and to enjoy uninterruptedly her society, he 
executes his marvels. She remains ever faithful, and the two 
realise in a sense the picture drawn by Keats :— 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

In 1717, Rich produced his first pantomime, and he continued 
them up until 1760, the year before his death. In them he him- 
self, under the name of Lun, took the part of Harlequin. 
Beneath a scenic print, by Vandergucht, are the lines :— 

Shakspere, Rowe, Johnson, now are quite undone ; 
These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Lun ! 


Davies, who saw Rich often, says, that Garrick’s action was 
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not more perfectly adapted to his characters than were Rich’s 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His representation of 
Harlequin hatched from an egg by the heat of the sun was a 
masterpiece of dumb show, “from the first chipping of the egg, 
his receiving of motion, his feeling of the ground, his standing 
upright, to his quick harlequin trip round the empty shell 
» . every limb had its tongue and every motion its voice.’ 

Garrick himself praised Rich, saying :— 

When Lun appeared, with matchless art and whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Tho’ mask’d and mute, convey’d his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gesture what he meant ; 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 

Require a tongue to make them understood. 


Rich was, however, an ignorant man with many affectations. 
He pretended to forget names, and called Tate Wilkinson 
Williamskin, Whittington, or anything else that came into his 
head. Foote once grew angry,and asked why he did not call him 
by his name. ‘‘ I sometimes forget my own name,” answered the 
famous Harlequin. ‘ That’s-extraordinary,”’ sneered Foote, ‘ for 
though I know you could not write it, I did not suppose you 
could forget it.” John Thurmond, an Irishman, was also a 
famous Harlequin. He wrote very many pantomimes for Rich, 
and played Scaramouch with him at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

In France, Harlequin and Columbine were during the last 
century the most popular of characters in pantomime, and 
innumerable plays concerning them were written by Lesage and 
others, in what was known as the Théatre de la Foire. Pierrot 
gradually came, however, into highest fashion and has now, 
thanks in part to the beautiful sketches of M. Willette, obtained 
@ practical monopoly of dumb show. Springing originally from 
Italy, he has acquired in France his most characteristic and 
poetical touches. His costume is derived to a great extent from 
the Neapolitan Pulcinella. Many actors since 1717, when 
Dominique established the character in favour, have made a 
reputation in the part. Debureau, an artist of brilliant talent, 
a Bohemian by birth and habit, whose biography Jules Janin did 
not scorn to write, re-created the part and gave it a new lease of 
life at the Théatre Funambules, whence it was transferred to the 
Théatre Déjazet. Through his mask of flour Debureau impressed 
deeply the public, making them laugh or cry at his bidding. 
Childish, stupid, mischievous, greedy, revengful, malicious, with 
servile tricks and vices, and familiar with the taste of the stick, 
Pierrot yet remained helpless, interesting, pathetic. Charles 
Nodier, Jal, and Théophile Gautier sounded his praises. Gautier 
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wrote a delightful piece, entitled Pierrot Posthume, in which, 
persuaded by others that he is dead, Pierrot bewails himself. 
“ Je m’explique 4 présent pourquoi j’ai le teint bléme 
Pauvre Pierrot, allons, conduire ton deuil toi-méme 
Mets un crépe a ton bras, arrose toi de pleurs, 
Prononce le discours, et jette toi des fleurs,” &c. 

Paul Legrand, well known in London at the St: James’s 
and elsewhere, succeeded to some of the honours of Debureau. 
Since then, the rédle of Pierrot, taken by actresses like 
the elegant and graceful lady now at the Prince of Wales’s, 
has been further sentimentalised. To show the connection of 
Pierrot with the valets of comedy and the other figures of 
pantomime would take us too far afield. 


“ORGANISED DISTURBANCE” CRITICISED. 
By ARTHUR WILLIAM 4 BECKETT. 


HERE has recently been much talk about disturbances in 
theatres on the first night of a new piece. The columns of 

the journals on the eve of the opening of Parliament are more 
free to the airing of complaints than at a later date, and play- 
goers, old and young, have taken advantage of the auspicious 
occasion. Besides the “usual sources of information,” the 
organisation for debate of a well-known dramatic club has been 
called into requisition, and consequently the subject has 
received ample attention. Anyone who has had the advantage— 
sometimes rather a doubtful privilege—of producing an original 
comedy or drama must perforce be opposed to a disturbance on 
a@ premiére. Only an author knows the wear and tear and 
anxiety attending such a performance. And in this term may 
be included everyone directly and even indirectly connected 
with the venture. The playwright, however popular he may be, 
feels that if a piece is unsuccessful, it means, so to speak, a nail 
in the coffin of his reputation. That nail may be withdrawn by 
the appearance of a later triumph, but for the moment the 
writer is an unfortunate man. Then the company engaged 
for the run of the novelty know that the chances are that 
“their occupation is gone” until something suitable to their 
respective “lines” is unearthed and got into rehearsal. Then 
the manager, who may have spent large sums in the mounting 
of the fiasco, looks with melancholy eyes on the diminished balance 
revealed by his bank pass-book. If the manager is supported by 
“ backers,” then the syndicate or other financial power is equally 
melancholy. Until the fall of the final curtain everyone concerned 
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has been hopeful. The play has been read, accepted, and 
prepared. Probably it has pleased everyone during these 
processes; so when the pit and gallery join hands, or rather 
voices, to condemn, it is not strange that those behind the curtain 
should rush to the conclusion that there is a cabal in the 
auditorium. The author is quite convinced that his latest work 
is his finest, the manager does not consider his wisdom in 
selection at fault, and the actors and actresses are quite sure 
that they have done their level best. As these witnesses are 
experts, they cannot understand that the hostile reception 
awarded to their combined efforts is honest criticism. It must 
be some miserable back-stair influence that has provoked the 
hissing of the gods and the cruel laughter of the groundlings. 

There have been ringleaders actuated by the basest motives, 
and the British public have followed like a flock of sheep 
the sinister example of these unprincipled wreckers of the 
national drama. All this is very natural, but on that account 
it is not the more probable. Of course a cabal is possible, 
but nine cases out of ten—or I might even say ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred—the true cause of a play’s failure is its 
inherent weakness. A really experienced manager can tell at a 
glance whether a fiasco is the fault of the author or the crime 
of the audience. On afew occasions the verdict at a first per- 
formance has been reversed when the lessee has shown faith 
in the piece, and has valued the opposition of the “ first nighters ”’ 
ata real estimate. Such was the case when Mr. Labouchere 
produced The Turn of the Tide at the Queen’s Theatre, in Long- 
acre, about a quarter of a century ago. The play was a stage 
version of The Morals of Mayfair, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, who 
at that time was gradually extending his reputation as a 
burlesque writer, by adapting from the French, and turning 
English novels into London pieces. He had written The Deal 
Boatman, founded upon the “Little Em’ly” incident in 
David Copperfield, and had turned his attention to the theatrical 
possibilities of some of the capital romances of Mrs. 
Edwardes. For some reason or other, on the first night, The Turn 
of the Tide, in spite of wonderful effects and excellent acting, 
was a failure, It was condemned both by press and public. 
But Mr. Labouchere believed in the play, and retained it in the 
billsin spite of scanty audiences for three weeks. Then the turn 
of the financial tide arrived, and the drama kept the boards 
for many hundred nights. Another instance of the same kind 
was Monte Cristo, produced at the Adelphi, the theatre where 
Charles Fechter was appearing in his farewell engagement. The 
premitre was nothing less than a fiasco. The piece was ‘ guyed”’ 
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Che Round Cable. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IMPUDENCE. 


By Rospert BucHanan. 


ape quintessence of impudence is surely reached, when the 

self-constituted judges of the modern Drama reproach that 
popular form of Art with its inferiority to the masterpieces of 
contemporary fiction! Even Mr. Zangwill, who ought to know 
better, eulogises story-writing at the expense of playwriting, one 
of his most extraordinary contentions being that a story must be 
better and nobler than a play, because (mirabile dictu /) it takes 
so much longer to write! There is, in my opinion, quite as much 
disingenuousness as foolishness in the sort of utterance to which 
I am alluding; the result, unfortunately, being to prejudice 
‘superior ” people against a form of entertainment which they 
do not care to study at the fountain-head. It is necessary to 
point out, therefore, that the perfervid denunciations of the pro- 
ducts of the modern stage are made, almost invariably, either by 
literary men who have failed to write successful plays, or by critics 
who regard the theatre as a vehicle for the diffusion of their own 
fanaticism. In point of fact, modern dramatic literature, unfor- 
tunate as are the conditions under which it is produced, is in 
quite as healthy a state as the Literature which is not dramatic 
and which assumes the privilege of spelling itself with a capital L. 
The poorest sort of ‘‘ well-made ”’ Play must be to a certain extent 
a work of art, in so far as it must be fashioned under more or less 
artistic restrictions, while the modern Story or Novel is, under 
any circumstances, the most formless and inchoate structure as 
yet tolerated or spared by destructive criticism. The very best 
fiction we possess bears the same relation to the highest literature 
that a daily paper does to a poem or a statue ; that is to say, it 
is interesting and amusing only in so far as it is disconnected, 
episodical, and unconditioned. 

This conception of prose fiction, however, is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and may easily be disputed ; but no one, I imagine, 
will care to contend that the fiction which now floods the market, 
and which fills the book lists of even the most enlightened pub- 
lishers, has any claim whatever to be seriously considered. That 

the writers on newspapers consider it seriously, proves merely 
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that it is in great demand by a public which has not yet acquired 
@ taste for shapen literature—that is to say, by newspaper 
readers. In some journals, which are notoriously indifferent 
to Art in any form, whole columns are devoted to the discussion 
of trashy novels, and conceited writers discuss some ephemeral 
fantasy of the lady-novelist, or the gentleman-storyteller, 
as if it were an epoch-making masterpiece of the literary 
intelligence. Encouraged by the appetite of the public for 
shapeless tales and novelettes, and by the lazy acquiescence 
of the serious critic, the ladies and gentlemen who write 
with ease for those who run and read have at last per- 
suaded themselves that they are, as artists, distinctly superior to 
the dramatic poet and the prose dramatist. Even Miss Marie 
Corelli has nothing but scorn for the theatre! The veriest tyro 
in story-writing, the merest amateur in anecdote-telling, thinks 
himself justified in despising the highest and most difficult of all 
arts, that of writing for the Stage. 

The year which has just passed has not been a sunny one 
for dramatists, and possibly, as a well-known critic has pointed 
out, there has been a blight on the Drama. But dismal as the 
theatrical outlook has been, it has compared favourably with the 
outlook on Literature. If I am to accept the dicta of the so-called 
critical journals, the one “masterpiece” of recent fiction has 
been an unfinished story of the late Mr. Stevenson—Weir of 
Ormiston—a work which, we are assured by Mr. Sydney Colvin, 
holds ‘‘ the highest place” among the writings of its author. 
Towards this “masterpiece” the whole tribe of critics has 
assumed a tone of extraordinary reverence, quite in keeping 
with the strange critical delusion that Stevenson was a great 
writer. This is neither the time nor the place to prick an 
overblown literary bubble; but the simple fact of the matter 
is, that the work in question, carefully examined, turns out 
to be acrude and singularly coarse schoolboy exercise, without 
one original note, without real virility, without adequacy of 
conception or individuality of execution. On the other hand, 
if I am to take great popularity as my criterion, the hugest 
successes of recent times have been The Sorrows of Satan and 
The Mighty Atom, books which have sold their hundreds of 
thousands. And, putting aside fiction for a moment, what other 
offering has Literature given us? For poetry, we have had the 
raucous cry of the Cockney-Jingo, in a collection of ballads 
worthy of the worst instincts of the naked savage ; for philo- 
sophy, we have had Mr. Balfour’s audacious attempt to construct 
out of old materials a workable creed for his uncle ; for theology, 
we have had Mr. Gladstone on Butler, and Canon Farrar on 
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the Christian musical glasses; and for popular belles lettres, 
we have had the poet-laureate’s account of his back-garden, and 
the Penny Classics as appraised by Mr. Stead! 

It is time, I think, for the dramatist, twitted with the 
difficulties of his occupation, and assured on every hand that 
he is outside the pale of Literature, to stand up and cry “Tu 
quoque!” Personally, I would far rather have written the first 
act of Money or the last act of Judah, the best parts of Arrah- 
na-pogue, or the worst parts of Masks and Faces, than I would 
have fathered some of the luminous masterpieces of the modern 
circulating library. There is in one scene of Two Little 
Vagabonds, now running at the Princess’s Theatre, a power of 
sympathetic pathos not to be discovered, so far as I am aware, 
in any recent work of prose fiction; and if this power is not 
“‘ literary,”’ I should be glad of a new definition of what literary 
power is. Aw reste, to twit a playwright with his inadequacy, 
while assuring him that his highest ambition should be to please 
the critics who see genius in Weir of Ormiston, or to succeed 
with the masses who devour The Sorrows of Satan, is, as I 
began by saying, merely the quintessence of impudence. 


PLAYS WITHOUT WORDS. 
By JosErH KNIGHT. 


S° little knowledge concerning dramatic history prevails, that 
the plays without words which have lately been transported 
from France to England have been generally regarded as novelties. 
They furnish, in fact, an edifying illustration of the truth, 
Nihil sub sole novum (“ There is no new thing under the sun”). 
From the earliest recorded times of the drama, since we have 
practically no available information concerning the Greek stage, 
plays without words have stood high in favour with the theatre- 
haunting public. Pierrot himself, over whose extravagances 
and misfortunes we have been called upon frequently of late 
to laugh or weep, has long been associated with the drama of 
pantomime, and, in the person of Debureau, raised the Théatre 
des Funambules into the position of a home of high art. There 
is, of course, the closest association between a piece such as 
La Vie de Pierrot, at present seen at the Prince of Wales’s, 
pantomime and ballet. All are, or should be, plays without 
~words, and all, in fact, sprang from the same form of entertain- 
ment. By simple aid of gesture and expression, actors and 
dancers about the beginning of the Christian era were accus- 
tomed in Rome to convey the idea of character and action. 
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The coarseness and indelicacy of these exhibitions were a matter 
of reproach, and exercised much in somewhat later days the 
Fathers of the Church. So great, indeed, was the licence the 
actors permitted themselves, that several Roman Emperors, 
not ordinarily over squeamish on points of morality, banished 
them from Rome, and even from Italy. The names of some 
of these actors, by whom the Roman public was passioned, 
have been preserved. Bathyllus, a freedman and favourite of 
Mecenas; Pylades, at one time banished by Augustus, but, to 
the great delight of the Romans, permitted to return; and 
Hylas, the pupil of Pylades, founded schools of pantomimic 
acting, and established among their respective admirers factions 
which often led to riot and bloodshed. Bathyllus excelled in 
giving tragic, and Pylades comic, significance to their play of 
limb and feature, and tragedies, comedies, and satires, the last 
very licentiously epigrammatic, were constantly presented by 
them. 

After the ostracism of theatrical entertainments which 
followed the Christianisation of Rome, it was still, as is but 
natural, in Italy that pantomime lifted again its head, enriching 
theatrical art with the various types, eccentric, graceful, coarse, 
or refined, most of which are now mere matters of archwology, 
while some remain and constitute the most popular, and, in 
@ sense, most prized of stage characters. Various countries of 
Italy stamped upon the comic personages of pantomime their 
own impress, the characters in Naples being widely different 
from those in Florence or Venice. Very numerous were these 
personages, a mere list of which would occupy considerable 
space. The most piquant of them survive in altered and 
modified form. Arlecchino, in Harlequin ; Pantalone (a Venetian 
type), in Pantaloon; Pulcinella, to some extent in Punch; 
Scaramuccia, in Scaramouch; Zanni, in Zany, and so forth. 
Others, such as Columbine, Isabella, Pierrot, &c., reached us 
through the French, and changed considerably in the transit. 
Punch, is the character of all others most popular with us, 
if we except clown, the traits in which, whatever his origin, are 
specially English. The long-enduring and vivacious loves of 
Harlequin and Columbine, the most exemplary and constant of 
all lovers, retain a large measure of interest, and illustrate in 
a@ manner characteristically Italian some lessons which the 
public does not often read in them. 

That the performances of these characters in Italy were 
always in the strict sense pantomimic may not be said. These 
developed into the Commedia delle Arte, in which, the per- 
sonages being conventional, and the mere outline of plot being 
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assigned them, the actors themselves supplied dialogue appro- 
priate under the conditions to the characters they took and the 
action in which they were supposed to participate. 

Brought into France by Catherine de Medicis, Italian 
comedians experienced many hostile demonstrations and much 
royal and aristocratic patronage, and were again and again com- 
pelled to cross the Alps, but at length took root, and were 
established as the Comédie-Italienne, sharing at one time with 
Moliére the Théatre du Petit-Bourbon. Their varying fortunes 
concern the English stage so far only as this, that it is through 
France we derived our English pantomime and harlequinade, 
and it is from France also we get the Pierrot whose appearance 
in La Vie de Pierrot has furnished occasion for these remarks. 

John Rich is credited with the introduction of pantomime 
in England. According to Davies’s ‘‘ Life of Garrick””—‘‘ By 
the help of gay scenes, fine habits, grand dances, appropriate 
music, and other decorations, he exhibited a story from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses or some other fabulous writer. Between the 
pauses or acts of these serious representations he interwove a 
comic fable, consisting chiefly of the courtship of Harlequin and 
Columbine, with a variety of surprising adventures and tricks 
which were produced by the magic wand of Harlequin, such 
as the sudden transformation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheelbarrows and close- 
stools.” 

Such as it then was pantomime remained until recent times, 
and indeed to a certain extent nowis. Spoken words, a degrada- 
tion of pantomime, were soon introduced by Clown and Pantaloon 
when doubtful of their power by unaided gesture and grimace to 
hold the public. Harlequin and Columbine remain faithful to 
old traditions, no word ever passing between them. For her 
sake, to save her from the mischief of the world or the persecu- 
tion of old age, and to enjoy uninterruptedly her society, he 
executes his marvels. She remains ever faithful, and the two 
realise in a sense the picture drawn by Keats :— 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

In 1717, Rich produced his first pantomime, and he continued 
them up until 1760, the year before his death. In them he him- 
self, under the name of Lun, took the part of Harlequin. 
Beneath a scenic print, by Vandergucht, are the lines :— 

Shakspere, Rowe, Johnson, now are quite undone ; 
These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Lun ! 


Davies, who saw Rich often, says, that Garrick’s action was 
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not more perfectly adapted to his characters than were Rich's 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His representation of 
Harlequin hatched from an egg by the heat of the sun was a 
masterpiece of dumb show, “from the first chipping of the egg, 
his receiving of motion, his feeling of the ground, his standing 
upright, to his quick harlequin trip round the empty shell 
» . every limb had its tongue and every motion its voice.’ 

Garrick himself praised Rich, saying :— 

When Lun appeared, with matchless art and whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Tho’ mask’d and mute, convey’d his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gesture what he meant ; 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 

Require a tongue to make them understood. 


Rich was, however, an ignorant man with many affectations. 
He pretended to forget names, and called Tate Wilkinson 
Williamskin, Whittington, or anything else that came into his 
head. Foote once grew angry,and asked why he did not call him 
by his name. “I sometimes forget my own name,” answered the 
famous Harlequin. ‘‘ That’s extraordinary,” sneered Foote, ‘‘ for 
though I know you could not write it, I did not suppose you 
could forget it.” John Thurmond, an Irishman, was also a 
famous Harlequin. He wrote very many pantomimes for Rich, 
and played Scaramouch with him at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

In France, Harlequin and Columbine were during the last 
century the most popular of characters in pantomime, and 
innumerable plays concerning them were written by Lesage and 
others, in what was known as the Théatre de la Foire. Pierrot 
gradually came, however, into highest fashion and has now, 
thanks in part to the beautiful sketches of M. Willette, obtained 
@ practical monopoly of dumb show. Springing originally from 
Italy, he has acquired in France his most characteristic and 
poetical touches. His costume is derived to a great extent from 
the Neapolitan Pulcinella. Many actors since 1717, when 
Dominique established the character in favour, have made a 
reputation in the part. Debureau, an artist of brilliant talent, 
a Bohemian by birth and habit, whose biography Jules Janin did 
not scorn to write, re-created the part and gave it a new lease of 
life at the Théatre Funambules, whence it was transferred to the 
Théatre Déjazet. Through his mask of flour Debureau impressed 
deeply the public, making them laugh or cry at his bidding. 
Childish, stupid, mischievous, greedy, revengful, malicious, with 
servile tricks and vices, and familiar with the taste of the stick, 
Pierrot yet remained helpless, interesting, pathetic. Charles 
Nodier, Jal, and Théophile Gautier sounded his praises. Gautier 
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wrote a delightful piece, entitled Pierrot Posthwme, in which, 
persuaded by others that he is dead, Pierrot bewails himself. 
“ Je m’explique 4 présent pourquoi j’ai le teint bléme 
Pauvre Pierrot, allons, conduire ton deuil toi-méme 
Mets un crépe a ton bras, arrose toi de pleurs, 
Prononce le discours, et jette toi des fleurs,” &c. 

Paul Legrand, well known in London at the St: James’s 
and elsewhere, succeeded to some of the honours of Debureau. 
Since then, the rédle of Pierrot, taken by actresses like 
the elegant and graceful lady now at the Prince of Wales’s, 
has been further sentimentalised. To show the connection of 
Pierrot with the valets of comedy and the other figures of 
pantomime would take us too far afield. 


“ORGANISED DISTURBANCE” CRITICISED. 
By ArtTHurR WILLIAM a BECKETT. 


ie germ has recently been much talk about disturbances in 

theatres on the first night of a new piece. The columns of 
the journals on the eve of the opening of Parliament are more 
free to the airing of complaints than at a later date, and play- 
goers, old and young, have taken advantage of the auspicious 


occasion. Besides the ‘‘ usual sources of information,” the 
organisation for debate of a well-known dramatic club has been 
called into requisition, and consequently the subject has 
received ample attention. Anyone who has had the advantage— 
sometimes rather a doubtful privilege—of producing an original 
comedy or drama must perforce be opposed to a disturbance on 
@ premiere. Only an author knows the wear and tear and 
anxiety attending such a performance. And in this term may 
be included everyone directly and even indirectly connected 
with the venture. The playwright, however popular he may be, 
feels that if a piece is unsuccessful, it means, so to speak, a nail 
in the coffin of his reputation. That nail may be withdrawn by 
the appearance of a later triumph, but for the moment the 
writer is an unfortunate man. Then the company engaged 
for the run of the novelty know that the chances are that 
“their occupation is gone” until something suitable to their 
respective “lines” is unearthed and got into rehearsal. Then 
the manager, who may have spent large sums in the mounting 
of the fiasco, looks with melancholy eyes on the diminished balance 
revealed by his bank pass-book. If the manager is supported by 
“‘ backers,” then the syndicate or other financial power is equally 
melancholy. Until the fall of the final curtain everyone concerned 
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has been hopeful. The play has been read, accepted, and 
prepared. Probably it has pleased everyone during these 
processes; so when the pit and gallery join hands, or rather 
voices, to condemn, it is not strange that those behind the curtain 
should rush to the conclusion that there is a cabal in the 
auditorium. The author is quite convinced that his latest work 
is his finest, the manager does not consider his wisdom in 
selection at fault, and the actors and actresses are quite sure 
that they have done their level best. As these witnesses are 
experts, they cannot understand that the hostile reception 
awarded to their combined efforts is honest criticism. It must 
be some miserable back-stair influence that has provoked the 
hissing of the gods and the cruel laughter of the groundlings. 

There have been ringleaders actuated by the basest motives, 
and the British public have followed like a flock of sheep 
the sinister example of these unprincipled wreckers of the 
national drama. All this is very natural, but on that account 
it is not the more probable. Of course a cabal is possible, 
but nine cases out of ten—or I might even say ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred—the, true cause of a play’s failure is its 
inherent weakness. A really experienced manager can tell at a 
glance whether a fiasco is the fault of the author or the crime 
of the audience. On a few occasions the verdict at a first per- 
formance has been reversed when the lessee has shown faith 
in the piece, and has valued the opposition of the “ first nighters ”’ 
ata real estimate. Such was the case when Mr. Labouchere 
produced The Turn of the Tide at the Queen’s Theatre, in Long- 
acre, about a quarter of a century ago. The play was a stage 
version of The Morals of Mayfair, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, who 
at that time was gradually extending his reputation as a 
burlesque writer, by adapting from the French, and turning 
English novels into London pieces. He had written The Deal 
Boatman, founded upon the “Little Em’ly” incident in 
Dawid Copperfield, and had turned his attention to the theatrical 
possibilities of some of the capital romances of Mrs. 
Edwardes. For some reason or other, on the first night, The Twrn 
of the Tide, in spite of wonderful effects and excellent acting, 
was a failure, It was condemned both by press and public. 
But Mr, Labouchere believed in the play, and retained it in the 
bills in spite of scanty audiences for three weeks. Then the turn 
of the financial tide arrived, and the drama kept the boards 
for many hundred nights. Another instance of the same kind 
was Monte Cristo, produced at the Adelphi, the theatre where 
Charles Fechter was appearing in his farewellengagement. The 
premiere was nothing less than fiasco. The piece was ‘‘ guyed” 
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from beginning to end; and the “‘ notices’ were simply terrible. 
But the management refused to be discouraged. Fechter 
declared in favour of the play, and it consequently continued to 
be performed. A fortnight or three weeks of bad business 
followed, and then the drama turned the corner, and became a 
very fair success. T'o the best of my recollection the piece was 
played to paying audiences for a couple of hundred nights. But 
the instances to which I have referred are exceptions to a general 
rule. Asa matter of fact, the verdict of the first audience usually 
decides the fortune of the play. 

And now as to “ organised opposition.” I humbly confess I 
do not believe in it. The claque is not understood in England. 
Foreign actors sometimes complain that they have been dis- 
concerted by the absence of paid applause in London theatres. 
They have been accustomed, so they say, to receiving a “‘ round” 
for certain points, and when that round is conspicuous by its 
absence they feel that they have missed a cue. But a claque 
would not be tolerated in England. Sometimes when a 
young man of gentle birth takes to the stage his comrades 
of the clubs determine to give him a good send off. On such an 
occasion the stalls and boxes are filled with gentlemen of the 
“ Johnnie” class. They are not judicious, and applaud unwisely 
and too well. The new comer appears on the stage (cheers) ; 
he sits down on a chair (further applause); he opens his mouth 
to make some common-place remark (immense enthusiasm). 
This sort of thing soon irritates the pit and gallery, with 
lamentable results to the management. I remember seeing at 
the old Prince of Wales’ Theatre a play called Tame 
Cats wrecked by something of this sort. It was not a 
particularly clever piece, but I fancy would have weathered 
the storm had it not been for the indiscriminate applause 
bestowed upon a young actor by a number of his too 
enthusiastic supporters. On a first night the’claque, if present, 
is more in evidence than on other occasions, on account of the 
audience being composed to a large extent of deadheads. Not 
only does the press monopolise scores of seats—for the provinces 
as well as London have nowadays to be considered—but the 
friends of the management expect to be invited. -And if those 
friends are ignored they do as much harm in the salon and the 
club smoking-room as the forgotten critic in the “ theatrical 
chat” of his newspaper. So an acting manager who knows his 
business is careful to fill the auditorium with influential dead- 
heads, both professional and amateur. And there is no more 
unsympathetic sightseer than he who comes in with an order. 
The acknowledged censor of the press rarely applauds—it is not 
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the etiquette of the profession. And what the critics do, or 
neglect to do, becomes the object lesson of the remainder of the 
non-paying assembly. Consequently, when a vast majority of the 
audience are silent, the cheers of a claque are peculiarly con- 
spicuous. But although critics and friends of the management 
may be apathetic about applauding themselves, they have 
sufficient loyalty to the author and the players to resent anything 
approaching to malicious condemnation. Years ago the theatres 
on a first night used to be visited by a number of facetious 
persons. These took up their places in the first row of the pit and 
@ conspicuous part of the gallery. I must confess that these 
persons used to amuse me immensely, although I utterly con- 
demned their conduct. For the sake of airing their claims to 
being considered wits, they would catch up some unfortunate ex- 
pression on the stage and turn it to comicaccount. For instance, 
if someone said ‘‘ This is dreadful,” the immediate and obvious 
reply from the auditorium was “‘ Indeed itis.” If the heroine, 
in dire distress, cried ‘‘ I wish I had never been born,” the reply 
would promptly come, ‘“‘ And so do we,” and so on, and so on. 
But even when the wags of the pit were present they did not dare 
to indulge in their cruel chaff until the fortunes of the play had 
taken a turn for the worse. Still, I have seen a piece utterly 
condemned that might have scraped through had but the author 
used his blue pencil wisely before the rising of the curtain. A 
playwright should carefully cut out any sentence or expression 
capable of bearing a double interpretation or receiving an embar- 
rassing retort. Never let anyone say he or she won’t be long, 
or the chances are that the wag in the gallery will shout out 
“‘Thank you.” Any uncomplimentary expression of opinion 
iby an actor on the stage, as I have already pointed out, is 
dangerous, because the condemnation may be applied to the 
piece itself; and the author, always careful, should be par- 
ticularly discreet about his last act. It is in the final half- 
hour that the guying wag has his best chance. The piece may 
have been rather long and a little tedious, and the weary audience 
are agog for entertainment, even if it be a wee bit malicious. It 
is then that they laugh, instead of groaning, at the retort un- 
conscious. But then the band of wags will not be considered an 
organised opposition in the sense accepted by the aggrieved 
managers who have recently complained to the newspapers. No; 
the small jokes of the pit and gallery were comic matter in the 
wrong place—chaff at a premiére. 

A word in conclusion. I have attended the theatre for the 
last thirty years, generally as a professional critic, sometimes as 
“a friend of the management,” and always as an expert. More- 
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over, I am a dramatic author who, from time to time, has been 
a pretty frequent contributor to the stage of the west-end 
theatres, so my sympathies are entirely with those who exist 
behind the footlights. And, acknowledging this influence, I am 
bound to say that I have never come across any case of organised 
opposition. I have seen the theatre absolutely packed from 
stalls to gallery with holders of free admissions—but as partisans 
of the management, not as opponents. So I confess that I think 
managers with a grievance upon this point are unduly sensitive. 
I do not for a moment believe that they do not fancy they have 
cause for complaint. No doubt they are absolutely sincere in 
their cry for redress. And if they cannot be convinced to the 
contrary, let them pluck up heart and determine to live the 
opposition down. With a spirited management in command, 
unjust criticism has never been allowed to kill a play. If a 
piece is really good, the fact will soon be published in places 
where people most do congregate. It will be bruited about in the 
salle 4 manger, in the hall of the club, at the Law Courts. The 
public will soon extend its patronage. Then, when the play is 
once in full swing, a judicious invitation to the press may reverse 
a hostile verdict. The critics in their ‘‘second notices” may 
generously declare they may have been wrong; and thus 
harmony and prosperity may be obtained without appealing to 
the majesty of the law as represented in the person of a trun- 
cheoned policeman. 


THEATRICAL L. 8. D. AND THE IMPORTED DRAMA. 
By JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


HEN the Comédie Francaise was induced to come to 
London in its entirety in 1879, the enterprise 
was entered into on both sides as a purely commercial trans- 
action. On the French side it was an assured certainty; on my 
side it was a speculation regarded by many theatrical experts as 
extremely hazardous. I entered into it cheerfully, as the risk 
rested entirely on my individual shoulders. I represented no 
“syndicate,” and never had a ‘“‘backer.’’ If there had been a 
loss (I knew what loss was probable) I was prepared to pay it. 
There was no loss—quite the contrary. The six weeks’ season 
yielded a nett profit of £7,000. 

The detailed figures of that season have never been published, 
and as matter for the theatrical historian they are worthy of a 
place in a professional magazine like The Theatre. The managers 
of the Théatre Francais had no power to call for these figures, as 
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the company came over at a contract price. M. Emile Perrin, 
the Director-General, had an opportunity of “ sharing,” which 
he declined. He was left to name his price. He fixed what he 
called the average maximum of the theatre (£240 a night) and 
£160 for the Saturday’s matinée—making £1,600 a week—always 
payable in advance. The terms were agreed to; £1,600 was 
immediately paid as a deposit, and a similar amount was paid 
every Monday morning during the performances before mid-day. 
The company comprised the following sociétaires :— 


MM. Date of Election. 
E. Got... ae a as 1850 
Delaunay ee bic ae 1850 
Maubant... ue ws at 1852 
Coquelin aing ___.... a < 1864 
Febvre ... an lise ded 1867 
Thiron ... aa eae ae 1872 
Mounet-Sully ies ee is 1874 
La Roche wi as oa 1875 
Barré_... ae se ait 1876 
Worms ... ioe bas bee 1877 
Coquelin cadet... Se a 1878 

Mmes. : 

Madeleine Brohan ait ox 1852 
Favart ... a oa a 1854 
Jouassain bee is aes 1863 
Riquer ... et ne ep 1864 
Ponsin ... atte ae 5! 1866 
Dinah Félix ‘is = at 1871 
Reichemberg ne im 4s 1872 
Croizette... ‘ie ‘te ok 1875 
Sarah Bernhardt ... are on 1876 
Blanche Barretta... ae me 1876 
Emilie Broisat ... nde ee 1876 
Jeanne Samary ... : 1878 


The pensionnaires included MM. Garraud, Prudhon, Boucher, 
Martel, Joliet, Dupont-Vernon, Roger, Sylvain, Volny, Reney, 
Richard, Truffier, Masquillier, Baillet Tronchet, Villain, and 
Davriguy ; Mmes. Pauline Granger, Lloyd, Martin, Bianca, A. 
Médecin Dudley, Agar, Thénard, Fayolle, and Frémaux. 

The traditions of the Théatre Francais are to make no actor 
or actress a “‘ star,” and these traditions were rigidly adhered to 
by the managers of the company, but were not accepted by the 
British public. Weeks before the company arrived, public 
curiosity had been fixed upon Sarah Bernhardt, and before the 
curtain rose on the first night that public had made that actress 
a star—and a star of the first magnitude. This was shown by 
the variations in the receipts on the nights when Sarah Bern- 
hardt was out of the bill, the performances being so arranged 
that the company could give the pick of its repertory. In sub- 
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pecuniary loss in consequence. 


Derarmep List of REPRESENTATIONS. 


fFeb. 1, 
mitting to this I acted as a bad tradesman, and suffered a 


"1897. 


1879 
Monday, June 2 Prologue, “ Misanthrope ;” 2nd Act,“ Phédre,” £ 8. d. 


Tuesday ,, 
Wednesd’y ,, 


Thursday ,, 


Friday ma 
Saturday ,, 
Morning _,, 


Monday _,, 
Tuesday ,, 
Wednesd’y ,, 


Thursday ,, 
Friday ,, 
Saturday 
Morning 


Monday _,, 
Tuesday ,, 
Wednesd’y ,, 


Thursday ,, 
Friday _,, 
Saturday 


“ Les Précieuses Ridicules” 
“ L’Etrangére” * 502 
“Le Fils Naturel” 371 
“Les Caprices de Marianne,” “ La Joie Fait Peur” 404 
“Le Menteur,” “Le Médecin Malgré Lui” 381 
“Le Marquis de Villemer ” 398 
“.Tartuffe. La Joie Fait Peur” 349 
Ist Week, £2,931. 
* Hernani” 
“ Le Demi-Monde” 
“Madlle. de Belle-Isle,” “Il Faut qu’une 
Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée” 416 
“ Postscriptum,” “Le Gendre de M. Poirier” 417 
“ Phédre” * 556 
“Luthier de Crémone,” “ Le Sphinx” 533 
“Misanthrope. Les Plaideurs” 353 
2nd Week, £3,278 9s. 6d. 
“T/Ami Fritz” 
“ Zaire,” “Les Précieuses Ridicules” 
“Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hazard,” “Il ne 
Faut Jurer de Rien” 
“Le Demi-Monde” 
“Les Fourchambault” 
“ Hernani ” 


* §23 


* 543 
457 


374 
* 522 


441 
486 
447 
* 534 


3 


Morning “ Tartuffe,” “Il faut qu’ une Porte,” &c. 84 
3rd Week, £2,891 11s. 
23 “Gringoire. On ne Badine pas avec |’Amour” 443 


24 “ Chez l’Avocat,” “Mdlle. La Seiglitre” 386 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd’y 
Morning ,, 
Wednesd’y ,, 25 
Thursday ,, 26 
Friday wf 27 
Saturday 
Morning 


*468 
367 
*533 
471 
*514 
*549 


25 * L’Etrangére” 
“Le Barbier de Séville” 
“ Andromaque. © Les Plaideurs ” 
“T)Avare,” “ L’Etincelle” 
“ Le Sphinx,” “ Le Dépit Amoureux ” 
“ Hernani” 
4th Week, £3,733 4s. 
“ Ruy Blas” 


28 

Od. 

*546 
394 

*526 

“Les Fourberies 


Monday ,, 30 
‘Tuesday, July 1 “ Mercadet,” “ L’Eté de St. Martin” 
Wednesd’y 2 “Ruy Blas” 
Thursday ,, 3 “Le Mariage de Victorine,” 
de Scapin” 
“Tes Femmes Savantes,” “ L’Etincelle ” 
“Les Fourchambault” 
“Phédre,” “La Joie Fait Peur” 
5th Week, £3,350 19s. 0d. 
“Le Marquis de Villemer” 
“T/Ami Fritz” 
* Hernani” 


406 13 
478 14 
427 13 
*570 10 


Friday 4 
Saturday 5 
Morning 5 


422 15 
440 4 
*571 0 


Monday ,, 7 
Tuesday , 8 
Wednesd’y,, 9 
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Thursday July 10 “ Le Sphinx ” *551 0 0 
Friday ,, ll “ Philiberte,” “ L’Etourdi” 459 18 6 
Saturday ,, 12 “Ruy Blas” *506 18 0 
Morning ,, 12 “Gringoire” (5th Act), “Hernani,” “La 
Bénédiction ” (recitation) “ Davenant,” 
“'L’Etincelle ” *549 0 0 
6th Week, £3,500 16s. Od. 
Total, £19,685 19s. 6d. (an average of £468 10s. a performance). 


These figures, if dissected, will show that out of the forty-three 
performances (including seven matinées), the eighteen in which 
Sarah Bernhardt played produced an average of £534 for each 
performance ; while the twenty-five representations in which she 
did not appear, produced an average of £400 for each performance. 
My expenses always remained the same—about £350 per night. 
The very small receipts (£84 11s.) at the matinée of June 21st 
arose from the fact that Sarah Bernhardt was slightly ill and 
could not play her part in the piece announced—L’ Etrangere. 
The audience ‘were given their choice of having their money 
back, tickets for another performance, or remaining to see 
Tartuffe and the little piece, Il faut qu’une Porte, &c. The 
figures recorded show how few remained, even to see Moliére’s 
masterpiece represented to perfection, while those who went 
away, claiming their money or fresh tickets, must have repre- 
sented more than £400. The extra matinée (June 25) was given 
to atone for June 21. The prices, I should state, were always 
double the ordinary theatrical prices, and even then the one 
guinea stall, on ‘‘ Sarah” nights or mornings, was often sold in 
the “open market,” by subscribers, at five guineas. 

These facts and figures taught Madame Bernhardt her com- 
mercial value, and made Coquelin, and even Got, restless and 
discontented. Before the close of the brief season Sarah Bern- 
hardt offered to come back the following year, and bring with 
her a carefully selected company. On being asked her personal 
terms, she replied ‘‘ £80 a performance for herself—or £560 a 
week—playing six nights and one matinée.” I agreed to this, 
and had no cause to regret my decision. She came in 1880, 
opening May 24, and gave 28 representations in four weeks. 
The receipts were £9,471 9s.—or an average of £340 a 
representation. She finished on the 19th of June, and the 
Palais Royal company, in its entirety, including Madame 
Chaumont (an actress, as M. Perrin admitted, who ought to 
have been at the Frangais), gave 28 representations, spread 
over four weeks, ending July 17th—the receipts being £6,364 12s. 
I indulged 1 French plays almost as soon as I opened the Gaiety 


(December 21, 1868), and I continued them, year after year, in 
F 2 
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the height of the summer, as at that time I found my ordinary 
entertainments were seriously affected by the hot season. Very 
early in my career as a theatrical manager I determined to 
import the entire Comédie Frangaise at any cost, but I failed 
during the lifetime of M. Thiers, although my friend Sir Camp- 
bell Clarke did his best. The negotiations afterwards were 
carried on by Mr. M. L. Mayer, and I am indebted to his 


tact, perseverance, and knowledge of his people and subject 
for their successful issue. 


THE AUTHOR OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


B ines appearance of a new edition of Their Majesties’ Servants 
may have reminded not a few of our readers of a singularly 
attractive personality. Dr. Doran, the author of the book, 
was an Irish gentleman of the best type—scholarly, courteous, 
quietly humorous, keen-sighted, warm-hearted, and altogether 
free from unworthy jealousies. In no way did his warmth of 
heart more clearly show itself than in the encouragement and 
help he extended to young writers. Let me narrate my own 
experiences on this head, though by doing so I may expose 
myself to a charge of egotism. In 1867, at the mature age of 
eighteen, I had the temerity, as a result of reading Their 
Majesties’ Servants, to prepare a biography of Edmund Kean. 
Bearing a letter of introduction to Doran from Oxenford, 
with whom he had but a slight acquaintance, I called upon 
him at his house, 33, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill. In the 
absence of Hepworth Dixon, he was then editing, as well as 
contributing copiously to, the Atheneum. Nevertheless, he left 
his work to see me, entered sympathetically into my project, 
gave me a good deal of sound advice, and talked for more than 
an hour of the bygone glories of the English stage. When 
_ the MS. went to the printers, I asked him to look at two or 
three of the proofs. ‘‘ Send them all,” was his characteristic 
reply. Of course I did so, and I have no reason to doubt that 
he read them with the utmost care. Above all, he led off a 
number of the then all-powerful Atheneum with a two-page 
review of the book, not failing to point out its glaring defects, 
especially in its style, but bidding it a welcome quite sufficient 
to account for the commercial success it achieved. Nor did 
this kindly interest in me diminish as time passed on. One 
afternoon we happened to leave the British Museum together. 
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“Any new work on hand?” he cheerily asked. ‘Yes,’ I 
answered, ‘‘a history of the old French stage.’’ ‘‘ Where are 
you now?” “At the end of the Louis XV. period.” ‘‘ What 
have you been reading this afternoon?” ‘‘Grimm’s cor- 
respondence.” ‘I see,” he said, “that you are on the right 
track. I know the literature of that age rather well. If I can 
be of any assistance to you, be sure to tell me.” He often 
made such offers to beginners, and was always as good as his 
word. ‘I am determined,” he would say, “to prolong my 
youth as far as possible by persisting in hopefulness, by drawing 
young life about me.” For myself, I can never speak of him 
except in terms of affectionate gratitude. 

As the author of Their Majesties’ Servants, the most popular 
history of the English stage, John Doran has a special claim to 
attention in the pages of The Theatre. He came of an old 
Drogheda family—so old, indeed, that it was formerly one of 
the great Irish septs—and was born in London in 1807. He 
received his education at private schools, his father, who was in 
business, helping to ground him in Greek, Latin, and French. 
In early life he was frequently at the playhouse; he could 
just remember Mrs. Siddons, and had a vivid recollection of John 
Philip Kemble. A passion for the drama soon took possession of 
his mind, as may be gathered from the fact that in his sixteenth 
year a version by him of The Wandering Jew was produced at 
the Surrey Theatre. Then, as tutor to Lord Glenlyon’s son, the 
sixth Duke of Athole that was to be, he passed two or three years 
in Germany and France, acquiring a wide knowledge of the 
literature of each country. One of the events he witnessed was 
the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims. He next became tutor 
in the family of Mr. Henry Lascelles, afterwards Lord Harewood. 
In the meantime he had used his pen to good purpose, chiefly in 
the production of light sketches. Marrying, he settled in London, 
devoted himself to periodical literature, and presently established 
that connection with the} Athenaeum which lasted until the end of 
his days. But his work asa reviewer, though combined again and 
again with that of editing the paper during Hepworth Dixon’s 
numerous holidays abroad, did not prevent him, so great was his 
industry, from writing those entertaining and instructive books 
which gave him a place of his own in contemporary literature. 
Among these were Table Traits, A History of Court Fools, Lives 
of the Queens of the House of Hanover, Monarchs Retired from 
Business, Lives of the Princes of Wales, Knights and Their Days, 
Their Majesties’ Servants, and London in the Jacobite Times. 
He also sent much to the magazines, edited the last journals of 
Horace Walpole, and had a share in putting the Kimbolton 
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papers into shape for publication. He even found time on 
Saturdays to join the merry throng about the “ old tree” of Our 
Club at Clunn’s Hotel in Covent-garden, there to meet Thackeray, 
Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Henry Hawkins, E. M. Ward, 
James Hannay, George Jessel, Julius Benedict, Norman Lockyer, 
Charles Knight, Robert Chambers, Horace Mayhew, James W. 
Davison, and many other shining lights. Active to the last, 
he died rather suddenly at the beginning of 1878, his final 
article being one for the Nineteenth Century on “ Shakspere in 
France.” The keynote of his criticism, I would add, was 
justice tempered with kindliness. ‘‘ You are not mistaken,” 
he once said to a young reviewer, ‘‘as to your facts. But don’t 
hurt people needlessly with that strong pen of yours. When 
you come to be as old as I am”’—he was then about sixty-five— 
“you will be sorry to remember that you have been guilty of 
unnecessary harshness to anyone.” 

Their Majesties’ Servants, originally brought out in 1863, 
may be deemed almost a classic of its kind. It deals, as a 
second title informs us, with the ‘‘ Annals of the English Stage 
from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean.”’ Advanced students 
of theatrical history may reasonably complain that Doran 
did not aim at a more comprehensive treatment of his subject. 
He is at no pains to criticise groups of plays, to indicate the 
features of distinctive schools of acting, or to look at the drama 
by the light of the age through which it was passing. Philo- 
sophical history was not at all to his taste, though he could 
detect the currents of the past as readily as most men. How- 
ever, it may be scarcely fair to try him by a standard which 
he never attempted to reach. In Their Majesties’ Servants, 
as was his wont, he contented himself with giving us a work 
of the purely anecdotical order—one of those agreeable and some- 
times learned works, it has been remarked, which, rated at 
their lowest, ‘‘ may be commended for affording just the intel- 
lectual diversion that is most acceptable to men of cultivated 
taste and scholarly attainments in their hours of idleness.” 
And within this comparatively limited sphere he set all com- 
petition at defiance. He wrote with a well-nigh exhaustive 
knowledge ; he loved the atmosphere of the theatre; he told 
his stories with sly but infectious humour; he had a quick 
perception of all that is striking in character, incident, and 
situation. Now and then, without any sort of pretence, he 
rose to something like eloquence, as in his description of 
Edmund Kean’s delivery of the speech in A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, ‘‘ Yes, as rocks are.” Some of his sketches might 
be deemed not unworthy of Charles Lamb himself. Altogether, 
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this work, in spite of its restricted aim and scope, is entitled 
to the reputation it has in the literature of the stage. The 
author, speaking of Colley Cibber, says that ‘it were well if 
all gentlemen who may hereafter aspire to exercise the critical 
art were compelled to study his Apology, as medical students 
are to become acquainted with their Celsus.” No less appli- 
cable are those words to Their Majesties’ Servants, the liveliest 
and most graphic of stage histories yet penned. 


MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ArtHur Escort. 


is compliance with what many of us may deem a too-prevalent 
custom, Miss Emily Soldene, after a partial silence of some 
years, reappears before us as the author of an autobiography, 
just brought out by Messrs. Downey and Co. Her right to claim 
attention for a work of the kind is hardly to be questioned. No 
old playgoer who takes up this collection of Theatrical and 
Musical Recollections will be in a hurry to put it down. Begin- 
ning as @ concert singer in 1864, Miss Soldene soon became 
famous at two of the principal music halls of London, and was 
associated in no slight degree with the introduction of opéra- 
bouffe of the latter-day French pattern into this country. More 
especially did she contribute to. the success of Chilpéric, Le 
Petit Faust, and, above all, Genevitve de Brabant, which may 
be said to have drawn all London to the Philharmonic Theatre 
at Islington. In course of time she undertook several tours 
abroad, meeting everywhere with the cordiality due to good 
singing, expressive acting, and excellence of taste. As to her 
present work, it may not always be accurate and in the best of 
style, but is certainly one which no historian of the stage during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century can afford to pass over. 
Of two players in Chilpéric, produced at the Lyceum, Miss 
Soldene has much to say. ‘‘ There was Dolaro, Selina Dolaro, 
as the Spanish princess, with her dark Moorish face, her truly 
wonderful eyes, her ivory-coloured skin and red lips, carrying a 
flower in her mouth years before Bizet’s Carmen was created, or 
even thought of. What an inimitable, and Spanish, and 
coquettish, ‘and altogether ‘too too, don’t you know’ shake she 
would give to her petticoats, as she tripped down the stage! 
What a blaze of colour, red and yellow, and black satin, and gold 
spangles; and a high brass comb—such a comb was never seen 
before-with spangled mantilla, a. red rose in her hair, and all 
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over her little knots and fluttering bows of ribbon, and little 
metal tips and tabs that tinkled again, and black silk spangled 
stockings, and tiny shoes embroidered with gold, and a tam- 
bourine with long and sweeping ribbons—all the colours of the 
rainbow—and little bobs of colour at the edges of her skirts! On 
she would come, wearing all these things, and a mixed expres- 
sion which was supposed to be at once Spanish and demure, and 
you believed in it until, she lazily lifting her white heavy eyelids, 
you were, suddenly and certainly and completely, convinced that 
‘demure ’ used in association with her was not the appropriate 
expression. The Selina Dolaro of those times was not the 
fashionable ‘ Dolly’ that was subsequently evolved. In the 
days I am speaking of, she would, after the performance, make 
haste and get dressed (she invariably wore black), and wait on 
the stage in the semi-darkness for her father, Mr. Simmons, who 
was one of the first violins. He always came up quickly, and, 
catching hold of her, out they would go—out into the night—so 
attached, they seemed all in all to each other, the father with his 
daughter in one hand and his fiddle-case in the other. There 
was another member of the cast who absolutely divided the 
palm of loveliness with the ladies. This was a masculine ‘ masher,’ 
Marius, then young and beautiful, and slender, and sleek, and 
sly, and so elegant. An ideal Cherubino, but, I am afraid, 
even] more susceptible than that operatically historical and love- 
stricken young person. He played Landry, and made love to 
Frédégonde or Brunehant, he didn’t care which, with an ardour 
that was not only particularly French, but particularly pleasing, 
and particularly successful—so successful, indeed, that every girl 
in the front of the house was seized with a wild desire to under- 
study those two erratic, not to say imprudent, characters. He 
certainly looked awfully nice, his figure being perfection. And 
how clever he was! and how he managed what he was pleased to 
call ‘his voice!’ It was not singing, but ‘he got there all the 
same.’ He had a solo in the second act, and at the finish there 
was atop A. To see with what grace and energy he worked up 
to the climax, and then, at the supreme moment, rushed to the 
front, opened his mouth (such a pretty one, with a tiny, soft dark 
line, masquerading as a moustache) as wide as possible, lifted his 
right arm to Heaven, looked the gallery full in the face, and sang 
straight from the chest—what ?—nothing—not a sound; and the 
orchestra sustained him with a big, long, tremolando chord ; 
and the public always encored him with acclamation, and he— 
he always did it again.” 
Except Miss Soldene, no one concerned in the production o 

Genevieve de Brabant foresaw the success of the piece. Mr. Charles 
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Morton, the manager, was in his gloomiest mood; Mr. Farnie, 
the adapter, abandoned the rehearsals in disgust for his 
beloved Paris. Yet, as Miss Soldene remarks, the result of 
the first performance itself was a “record breaker.” ‘‘ The 
enthusiasm, the applause, the crowded house! The piece 
went with a snap and ‘vim.’ Everybody recollected every 
word and made every point. The gaiety of the audience 
was infectious. Every line, every topical allusion was given 
with dash and received with shouts of laughter. How the Burgo- 
master blew his nose like a trumpet, ‘ toot-ti-ti-toot-ti-ti-too,’ 
and never got any further with his speech than ‘In the year one.’ 
How the gendarmes sang their ‘We'll run ‘em in’ seventeen 
times. How everybody worked for the general good. (It is im- 
possible to overpraise their loyalty.) How Mr. Morton came on 
the stage and ‘ took it all back,’ and congratulated and thanked 
and treated everybody. How-a certain gentleman, named 
Clement Scott, sat in the front and was good to us, and wrote a 
half-column notice, which, appearing next morning in the 
Observer, made a certain singer famous as Drogan, and grateful 
for ever.” 


CHARITY AND THE DRAMA. 
By F. H. Mappen. 


i connection with this title two questions arise, to which, 

however, two very different answers must be given. What 
has the Drama done for Charity? is the first; and the answer 
can only be, “‘ more than is dreamt of.” What has Charity done 
for the Drama? In this case the answer must be, practically, 
nil. The wide difference between the two questions may not 
perhaps appear on the surface to the uninitiated, but a consider- 
ation of the matter under two heads may serve to throw light on 
what seems at first sight obscure. What has the Drama done 
for Charity ? Bacon wrote: ‘‘ Goodnesse answers to the Theo- 
logical Vertue Charitie, and admits no Excesse but Errour. The 
desire of Power in Excesse caused the Angels to fall; the desire 
of Knowledge in Excesse caused Man to fall; but in Charity 
there is no Excesse; neither can Angell or Man come in danger by 
it. The inclination to Goodnesse is imprinted deeply in the Nature 
of Man.” I venture to assert that this inclination is imprinted 
in no other race of men and women more deeply than in the 
subjects of the Stage. No matter at what cost and inconvenience 
to themselves, actors and actresses, and lessees and managers, 
for the spirit seems catching in this particular branch of life, will 
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give their services, their talents, and their theatres absolutely 
gratuitously in aid of any really deserving Charity. Many a 
hospital has reason to bless the goodnesse of the dramatic pro- 
fession, and many achurch likewise. It is not only in connection 
with public institutions and public ceremonies alone that this 
goodnesse is found, but, as is well known, in private life a helping 
hand and the untying of purse strings is never denied to an 
unfortunate or struggling fellow artist. Volumes might be filled 
with tales of self-sacrifice and love shown, surpassing human know- 
ledge, were it not that, though advertisement may be a sine quad 
non in their business relations with the world, in their private 


charities they may truly be said to hide their light under a 
bushel. 


La Fontaine wrote : 
“Tl est bon d’étre charitable ; 
Mais envers qui? C’est-la la point.” 

The members of the dramatic profession do not stay to make 
inquiries, and let the afflicted perish ere help be forthcoming. 
They give with open hand and open heart, and leave to Provi- 
dence the justice of the case. It were well if some so-called 
charitable societies took a lesson therefrom. ‘ He gives twice 
who gives quickly ” is their motto. The goodnesse of Sir Henry 
Irving is too well known to need recapitulation in a dramatic 
paper, but, as he is at the head of a profession which he adorns 
by his personality and talents, his example may be contagious. 
The rank and file of any profession is bound to be influenced by 
its acknowledged leaders. 

What has Charity done for the Drama? It is surprising that 
with such undoubted proofs of the self-abnegation of the dra- 
matic world there should exist so few charitable institutions for 
its exclusive benefit, and that the great British public, who are 
so ready to laugh and cry with it on the stage, should be so lax 
in exerting themselves either with their money or their help to 
cheer or comfort its members, when, either through sickness or 
misfortune, they find themselves in temporary or permanent 
difficulties. 

It may be said that the existence of the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund, the Actors’ Association, the Dramatic and Musical Sick 
Fund, and the Ladies’ Theatrical. Guild, recently founded by 
Mrs. Carson and Mrs. Clement Scott, and composed as it is of 
noble and generous minded women, is doing an enormous amount 
of good among their poorer sisters, belie my words. Most, 
however, of these excellent charities are born, bred, and maintained 
by the members of the profession themselves, and though assisted 
by well wishers, do not receive any such support as might be 
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expected, when one considers the absolutely countless army of 
playgoers in existence. It certainly seems, then, the irony of fate 
that the followers of the histrionic art, who are so ready to give, 
should receive such scant acknowledgment at the hands of the 
wealthy classes. It is the more strange because actors and 
actresses, whose whole life is given up to the amusement of others, 
might be expected, and with small blame, to throw off with their 
paint and powder all thoughts of any but themselves. Far from 
this being the case, however, the milk of human kindness seems 
engendered in the breasts of all, from the highest to the lowest 
rung of the dramatic ladder. It is well known that though 
large salaries are earned by the fortunate ones, expenses are 
unreasonably heavy, and that, moreover, there is always the 
danger of an indefinite amount of enforced resting for all but the 
most talented. There should be a Dramatic Orphan Asylum 
in existence. - The endowment of a theatrical bed in each of the 
great hospitals of London should be an accomplished fact. For 
the carrying out of such the present moment is most auspicious. 
The celebration of the Queen’s reign this year as the longest on 
record forms a fitting time, when, amid the thousand and one 
schemes which will be carried out to mark the unprecedented 
fact, the claims of the purveyors of the universal amusement 
should not be lost sight of—the more so as the members of 
the royal family are all staunch supporters of the stage. The levy 
of a small tax on every playgoer all over the kingdom for the 
space of one week would probably bring in sufficient to accom- 
plish some charitable memorial, which might combine with its 
object of marking an important epoch in the Victorian Era, a 
proof of the gratitude of all English men and women to their 
friends behind the scenes—those friends of whom the poet wrote: 


“ But by the mighty actor brought 
Illusion’s perfect. triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 


A GRAVE MISTAKE. 
By Gro. MANVILLE FENN. 


% I! Roff! Come in here and have a glass of cham.” 

Some men carry their profession blazoned outside, as 
plain to read as if it were writ largely in letters, and it was.so here. 
The speaker, a well-built, handsome young fellow of four or five 
and twenty, straddled stiffly about the pavement, as if he had a 
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charger between his legs, carried his chest well forward, and while 
his left hand supported his cane as if it were a sheathed sabre, his 
right rearranged the twist of his heavy moustache. 

As for the stoutish elderly man he addressed, it needed not the 
fact that he was blinking through coming out of the stage door of 
The Cibber, from gloomy gas-made-visible regions by the stage, 
into the glare of a sunny day, for the dress, the way of wearing 
the hat, the walk as of one who goes R. or L. in the face of an 
audience, and, above all, that closely-shaven face so suggestive of 
thousands of makes-up, told of “ general utility,” without the 
way in which he stopped, raised and lowered his heavy eyebrows» 
and replied with a thump of the cane 4 Ja Sir Anthony Absolute 
addressing his son :— 

“Sir, they do not sell champagne here fit for a gentleman to 
drink.” 

“Then come on to the Symposium, dear old boy.” 

“No, sir; I have grown too old to partake of drink only fit for 
boys. When I take anything, sir, it is the best Scotch, hot, 
and last thing at night before I seek my couch. Good morn- 


The eyebrows came into play again, two wrinkles formed at the 
corners of his lips, as if to form parentheses for his next remark, 
scowlingly addressed to an imaginary audience, while he thumped 


his gold-headed Malacca cane heavily upon the stones again. The 
remark was strong, and delivered emphatically from deep 
down in the chest in a well-studied bass. It was: 

“D—n him!” 

He walked southward for the bridge leading to the classic 
region of Lambeth, flourished his cane so that the gold head 
twinkled and gave glimpses of the engraved inscription, ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to Robert Roff, Esquire, by his fellow artists,” &c., &. 
And then the theatrical smile died out, but he was still ruffled. 

“Curse his champagne!” he muttered, still addressing an 
imaginary audience. “ Bribery and corruption; paltry bribery, of 
a kind that makes a man’s gorge rise—corruption of the basest 
kind. Confound him and his wealth and his title! What does he 
take me for? Does he expect me to act as his go-between? Does 
he suppose that a man who walks the boards cannot be a gentle- 
man, and that a woman who has honoured me—yes, sir, honoured 
me, an old professional, who has studied and played in the best 
pieces for forty years—by asking my advice again and again, can- 
not be a lady? Why—God bless her!’ he muttered, and his 
whole manner changed. His face lit up, and it was the hearty, 
honest, natural man‘ speaking, as there was a slight humidity in 
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his eyes. ‘“ A privilege—a privilege—hum! Well, I think I 
will. Smooth me down.” 

He was passing a tobacconist’s, and he stopped and turned in; 
the man behind the counter bade him a smiling ‘“‘ good day,” and 
without waiting for orders took down a box of Manillas, handed 
it and then a light, taking twopence-halfpenny, because there was 
@ mutual arrangement that the customer had them nearly at the 
rate of five for a shilling, though he only had one at a time. 


“Now,” continued the smoker, as he walked on and exhaled a 
cloud, taking out the cheroot and turning it in his fingers—‘ if 
I had been civil to that military swell he would have brought 
out his case and handed me a Rothschild or a Larranaga, or 
some other choice brand that cost five or six pound a box, and it 
wouldn’t have tasted half so good as my tuppenny ha’penny 
whiff—no, nor half so sweet. If ever I have a theatre of my 
own, hang me if I'll have any of that philandering about the 
stage door, and leaving notes and bouquets. I’ll—I tell you 
what I’ll do—no, I won’t, for I shall never have a theatre, and a 
manager can’t do quite as he likes. 

“‘ He'll be hanging about there for hours, unless someone tells 
him he’s on a fool’s errand. He expected she’d be rehearsing—a 
puppy—ready for to-night. But he’ll be there by-and-by. 
Taken a box, I’ll be bound, and—oh, hang the fellow! Why 
should I worry my brains about him? She’ll fetch ’em to-night ; 
I haven’t a doubt about it. There couldn’t have been a better 
cast. Why, I quite snivelled over that scene yesterday. If she 
could play with all that emotion in that cold gloomy theatre, by 
the light of that miserable rake of gas jets, and bring that sweet, 
silvery, pathetic voice of hers to bear as she did, why, she’ll make 
‘em rise at her to-night, and, bless her! it will be the turning 
point in her career. I told Moss so, and he sneered a bit, but 


he knows it now, and he shall double her screw, or my name’s 
not Roff.” 


II. 


The old man was quite right. He had never shone much 
himself; he was too useful and too safe to be trusted with leading 
parts, and he had long grown too old, but his forty years on the 
stage had' given him experience. 

‘‘T knew it,” he said, rubbing his hands, in the wings. The 
bursts of applause succeeded one another during the progress of 
the clever domestic comedy; the heroine was called on at the 
end of the first act ; twice at the end of the second; and again 
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and again, with the whole company, at the fall of the curtain ; 
while, amidst a shower of bouquets, one of white lilies came 
from the stage box on the off prompt side, and Sir George 
Carlow’s voice was one of the loudest in the calls. 

He was waiting at the stage door for some time, and at last 
spoke to the doorkeeper, after slipping something in his hand, 
only to turn away with a curse. 

For old Roff, for reasons of his own, was in waiting too, and 
when, flushed and excited, Bertha Deane left her dressing-room, 
he led her through the iron door by the side of the manager’s 
box, and hurried her to the front, where a cab was in waiting. 

**' Now, don’t you say a word, my dear,” he whispered, as he 
shut herin. ‘You get home, go to bed, and have a good long 
rest. Good-night. God bless you! You've done it. A big 
success.” 


II. 


They call it North Kensington now, the Gravel Pits in its 
early days; and here, in the front room of a modest first floor, 
the heroine of the past night’s success, looking, if anything, more 
sweetly innocent and attractive than when she had set every heart 
throbbing with emotion the night before, sat busily writing a 


note. 

She was quite alone. The folding doors leading into the little 
back drawing-room were closed; upon a standin the window 
the great bouquet of lilies stood in a vase; there was another 
bouquet on the table, and, most conspicuous object there, lying 
close to the blotter upon which she wrote, was an open morocco 
case, upon whose blue velvet pad lay a handsome diamond 
bracelet. . 

The note was finished, and the envelope directed, after a 
reference to another note, half covered by the jewel-case. Then 
this latter was taken up, the bracelet lifted and held to the light, 
while a faint smile played for a moment about the holder’s lip. 
Then the jewel was carefully replaced, the lid shut down with a 
sharp snap, and it was carefully done up in a sheet of paper, 
sealed , and directed, the word ‘‘registered”’ being boldly written 
across the top. 

A firm dash was being made beneath the word, when there were 
steps upon the stairs, and a maid of the familiar ‘‘ Apartments to 
Let” pattern hurried in, to exclaim excitedly— 

‘It’s Sir George something, ’m, and he said——” 


“Yes, all right,” came loudly. ‘‘ That will do,” and the young 
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officer stepped cavalierly forward, closed the door upon the 
admiring maid’s gaze, and turned, hat in hand, to the occupant 
of the room. 

“Oh, good morning!” he cried, as in one comprehensive 
glance he took in the bouquet in the window—his offering— 
and the standing figure which had just risen from the table, 
looking flushed and trembling one moment, but perfectly calm 
the next. 

** You will excuse me for calling so soon, won’t you?” he said, 
hurriedly, as without giving time for a reply he continued, “I 
did wait at the stage door last night to congratulate you, but you 
were gone. I could not stay away; I was obliged to come. Oh, 
my dear Miss Deane, what a success—what a scene! Won’t 
you shake hands? What a house!—the papers this morning 
all full of it. What a—what a——” 

The handsome, manly-looking young fellow spoke out boldly 
and well in his first sentence; then as the beautiful face before 
him grew slowly pale, and a look of mingled indignation and 
contempt began to grow upon it, and his hand was not taken, he 
began to trail off and stammer. Finally he stopped short, as if 
waiting for the prompter to help him on. 

‘“* Were you going to say ‘ What a mistake,’ Sir George Carlow ?” 


came at last, in the voice which had thrilled him over-night. 
‘* No, no!” he cried, excitedly ; ‘‘really no. I came because I—” 
‘“‘ Was labouring under a grave error, sir.” 
‘*“No, indeed, Miss Deane. Love, admiration, respect—my 


devotion—I really—— 

‘Will you allow me to finish?” said the lady, coldly. ‘‘ You 
are very young, sir.” 

“IT? Oh, come, Miss Deane. Really I must be years older than 

ou.” 

. ‘*A woman who has known trouble, sir, soon grows old. I 
thank you for your warm congratulations. I had just been 
writing to you.” 

“Oh, Miss Deane!” he said, setting down his hat quickly, and 
raising his hands. 

‘* But there is no need to send the letter now,”’ and she tore it 
up. ‘“ Here is your present, which I cannot accept.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” he cried. ‘I know you prefer pearls.” 

“There are jewels, Sir George Carlow, that I love more dearly,”’ 
she said, with her lips quivering slightly. “The respect and 
esteem of the world—the love of one——” She paused, for her 
emotion choked her for the moment, and not trusting herself to 
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finish her sentence, she signed to her visitor to follow, and step- 
ping quickly to the folding doors, threw them open. 

There was the quick rustling of paper, and a pale, careworn, 
looking man dropped the sheet in which he had been reading 
the notice of the last night’s performance, to add to the heap on 
“ the carpet beside the couch on which he lay. 

‘Fred, dearest,” she cried, quickly, as she ran to his side and 
placed her arm upon his shoulder, “ this is Sir George Carlow 
who sent me the note with that handsome bracelet. He has 
called this morning to congratulate me upon the success of 
the piece.” 

‘* Miss Deane, I swear I—I——”’ 


‘“‘ My wife understands, sir,” said the invalid, raising himself 
a little more, and a red spot burned in each of his white cheeks. 
‘“*T understand.” 

He took the hand which rested upon his shoulder and held it 
tightly between his own, as the young officer’s eyes fell before 
the intense gaze which robbed him of the power of speech. At 
last he faltered :— 

“IT beg your pardon. I did not know.” 

Then there seemed to be a blank, and the visitor was brought 
up short in the street by a sharp poke in the chest from the 
ferrule of a cane. 

“You here!” came in the deep Sir Anthony Absolute tone. 
“I say, you’ve never had the infernal impudence to call on 
Miss Deane?” 

** Miss Deane!” 

His cue. 

Shame, rage, and mortification had been seething in the young 
man’s breast, and here was the opportunity to vent it upon one 
whom he could attack. 

** You old scoundrel,” he roared, ‘‘ This is all through you.” 

‘* Through me, puppy?” 

“Yes, through you. Why didn’t you tell me that Miss Deane 
was a married lady ?” 

“Tl tell you, my excitable young Lothario,” cried the 
old man, with a laugh of triumph, as he bore the other’ back 
against the railings of the nearest house with the point of his cane. 
“‘ Because I don’t choose to open my lips to every young rake who 
comes hanging about a stage door, for one reason, and for another, 
because a certain paying portion of the public—curse them! 
—can’t find so much satisfaction in seeing a married lady act as 
one who bears the title ‘ Miss.’ And besides, sir, because it was. 
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not my business to tell you. Married, yes; God bless her for as 
sweet and pure a lady as ever walked thisearth! That’s her 
husband. You've seen*him,I can see. But I'll tell you now. 
I knew him years ago, when he was hawking last night’s piece 
from house to house, and not a manager would read it—that play 
about which London is raving now.. I knew him when he broke 
down in poverty and misery, two years ago; and since then that 
woman has worked and slaved and drudged through the most 
miserable toil of the profession, till last night, when she took 
London by storm—the heroine of her disappointed husband’s 
comedy; and, bless her! I helped her—I, Rob Roff, the ‘old 
scoundrel’ who wouldn’t help you to pester her with what you— 
you verdant boy—dare to call your love. An old scoundrel, eh?” 

“Mr. Roff,” said the young man, drawing himself up, and 
speaking slowly and well, “I beg your pardon; it was in 
ignorance I insulted a true gentleman, and I express my regret. 
Tel] me if I can do more?” 

There was a brief pause, during which Roff swelled out his 
chest and tried to speak; but no reply came, and the young 
man raised his hat and walked away. 

“‘ And I dried up and hadn’t a word to say!” panted the old 
man at last. ‘‘ An officer and a gentleman, after all.”’ 
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spite of his continued juvenility, the fact remains that it is 

a quarter of a century since Mr. John Henry Barnes, 
hailing from a market-town in Oxfordshire, made his first appear- 
ance on the London stage. One ofhis earliest engagements in the 
metropolis was to be Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ double” in The Bells during 
its first run. He next joined Mr. H. J. Montague at the Globe, 
subsequently going to Drury Lane, the Strand, and other 
theatres. Intelligent, ambitious, handsome, buoyant, and endowed 
with the infinite capacity for taking pains, he soon made himself 
remarked, even in the small parts that fell to his lot in those days, 
as a young actor of whom very good things might be expected. 
And his merits were soon recognised. In 1874-5, after taking 
the lead at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, he went on a tour 
with Miss Adelaide Neilson in America, there to support her as 
Romeo, Benedick, Orlando, Claude Melnotte, Joseph Surface, 
and Claudio in Measure for Measure. Returning to England, he 
had the good fortune to find a friend in Samuel Phelps, who gave 
him invaluable instruction, and of whom he speaks to this 
day in terms that do equal honour to his head and to his heart. 
To the aged actor’s Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, one of the most 
faultless performances of our time, he played Egerton. Mr. Irving 
attracted him to the Lyceum, where he appeared as Osric 
in Hamlet, Fitzharding in The Iron Chest, Bassanio in The 
Merchant of Venice, and King René in Iolanthe. At the St. 
James’s, under the management of Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal, he 
achieved a distinct success as Captain Crosstree in the versified 
Black-Eyed Susan. Subsequently, he was associated with Mme. 
Ristori at Drury Lane as Macduff and Essex in Elizabeth, and 
then, at the Lyceum, with Miss Anderson, as Pygmalion, Ingomar, 
and the Duc d’Orléans in Tragedy and Comedy. Mr. Barnes 
has paid frequent visits to America, and each time with pleasant 
resulta. Of late years he has shown a special aptitude for char- 
acter-drawing, particularly in Rosemary. His sympathies, 
however, are really with the romantic drama, to the immediate 
revival of which he looks forward with confidence, and in 
which his broadly effective style, akin to that of the “ old school,” 
could not fail to be of material service. In the event of Knowles’s 
Virginius being reproduced, Mr. Barnes might well be asked to 
be the principal character therein. 
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and again, with the whole company, at the fall of the curtain ; 
while, amidst a shower of bouquets, one of white lilies came 
from the stage box on the off prompt side, and Sir George 
Carlow’s voice was one of the loudest in the calls. 

He was waiting at the stage door for some time, and at last 
spoke to the doorkeeper, after slipping something in his hand, 
only to turn away with a curse. 

For old Roff, for reasons of his own, was in waiting too, and 
when, flushed and excited, Bertha Deane left her dressing-room, 
he led her through the iron door by the side of the manager’s 
box, and hurried her to the front, where a cab was in waiting. 

** Now, don’t you say a word, my dear,”’ he whispered, as he 
shut herin. ‘‘ You get home, go to bed, and have a good long 
rest. Good-night. God bless you! You've done it. A big 
success.” 


III. 


They call it North Kensington now, the Gravel Pits in its 
early days; and here, in the front room of a modest first floor, 
the heroine of the past night’s success, looking, if anything, more 
sweetly innocent and attractive than when she had set every heart 
throbbing with emotion the night before, sat busily writing a 
note. 

She was quite alone. The folding doors leading into the little 
back drawing-room were closed; upon astandin the window 
the great bouquet of lilies stood in a vase; there was another 
bouquet on the table, and, most conspicuous object there, lying 
close to the blotter upon which she wrote, was an open morocco 
case, upon whose blue velvet pad lay a handsome diamond 
bracelet. 

The note was finished, and the envelope directed, after a 
reference to another note, half covered by the jewel-case. Then 
this latter was taken up, the bracelet lifted and held to the light, 
while a faint smile played for 2 moment about the holder’s lip. 
Then the jewel was carefully replaced, the lid shut down with a 
sharp snap, and it was carefully done up in a sheet of paper, 
sealed , and directed, the word ‘“‘registered”” being boldly written 
across the top. 

A firm dash was being made beneath the word, when there were 
steps upon the stairs, and a maid of the familiar ‘‘ Apartments to 
Let” pattern hurried in, to exclaim excitedly— 

‘It’s Sir George something, ’m, and he said——” 


“Yes, all right,” came loudly. ‘‘ That will do,” and the young 
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officer stepped cavalierly forward, closed the door upon the 
admiring maid's gaze, and turned, hat in hand, to the occupant 
of the room. 

“Oh, good morning!” he cried, as in one comprehensive 
glance he took in the bouquet in the window—his offering— 
and the standing figure which had just risen from the table, 
looking flushed and trembling one moment, but perfectly calm 
the next. 

** You will excuse me for calling so soon, won't you?” he said, 
hurriedly, as without giving time for a reply he continued, “I 
did wait at the stage door last night to congratulate you, but you 
were gone. I could not stay away; I was obliged tocome. Oh, 
my dear Miss Deane, what a success—what a scene! Won't 
you shake hands? What a house!—the papers this morning 
all full of it. What a—what a——” 

The handsome, manly-looking young fellow spoke out boldly 
and well in his first sentence; then as the beautiful face before 
him grew slowly pale, and a look of mingled indignation and 
contempt began to grow upon it, and his hand was not taken, he 
began to trail off and stammer. Finally he stopped short, as if 
waiting for the prompter to help him on. 

‘“* Were you going to say ‘ What a mistake,’ Sir George Carlow ?” 
came at last, in the voice which had thrilled him over-night. 

‘* No, no!” hecried, excitedly ; ‘‘really no. I came because I— ”’ 

‘Was labouring under a grave error, sir.” 

‘“No, indeed, Miss Deane. Love, admiration, respect—my 
devotion—I really—— ”’ 

“Will you allow me to finish?” said the lady, coldly. ‘‘ You 
are very young, sir.” 

““T? Oh, come, Miss Deane. Really I must be years older than 

ou.” 
: ‘*A woman who has known trouble, sir, soon grows old. I 
thank you for your warm congratulations. I had just been 
writing to you.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Deane!” he said, setting down his hat quickly, and 
raising his hands. 

‘* But there is no need to send the letter now,” and she tore it 
up. ‘ Here is your present, which I cannot accept.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that,” he cried. ‘‘ I know you prefer pearls.” 

“There are jewels, Sir George Carlow, that I love more dearly,” 
she said, with her lips quivering slightly. ‘The respect and 
esteem of the world—the love of one——” She paused, for her 
emotion choked her for the moment, and not trusting herself to 
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finish her sentence, she signed to her visitor to follow, and step- 
ping quickly to the folding doors, threw them open. 

There was the quick rustling of paper, and a pale, careworn, 
looking man dropped the sheet in which he had been reading 
the notice of the last night’s performance, to add to the heap on 
the carpet beside the couch on which he lay. 

‘“‘ Fred, dearest,” she cried, quickly, as she ran to his side and 
placed her arm upon his shoulder, ‘‘ this is Sir George Carlow 
who sent me the note with that handsome bracelet. He has 
called this morning to congratulate me upon the success of 
the piece.” 

‘* Miss Deane, I swear I—I——’”’ 


“My wife understands, sir,” said the invalid, raising himself 
a little more, and a red spot burned in each of his white cheeks. 
‘“*T understand.” 

He took the hand which rested upon his shoulder and held it 
tightly between his own, as the young officer’s eyes fell before 
the intense gaze which robbed him of the power of speech. At 
last he faltered :— 

“‘T beg your pardon. I did not know.” 

Then there seemed to be a blank, and the visitor was brought 
up short in the street by a sharp poke in the chest from the 
ferrule of a cane. 

“You here!” came in the deep Sir Anthony Absolute tone. 
“TI say, you’ve never had the infernal impudence to call on 
Miss Deane?” 

“* Miss Deane!” 

His cue. 

Shame, rage, and mortification had been seething in the young 
man’s breast, and here was the opportunity to vent it upon one 
whom he could attack. 

** You old scoundrel,” he roared. ‘‘ This is all through you.” 

“‘Through me, puppy?” 

“Yes, through you. Why didn’t you tell me that Miss Deane 
was a married lady?” 

“T’ll tell you, my excitable young Lothario,” cried the 
old man, with a laugh of triumph, as he bore the other back 
against the railings of the nearest house with the point of his cane. 
** Because I don’t choose to open my lips to every young rake who 
comes hanging about a stage door, for one reason, and for another, 
because a certain paying portion of the public—curse them! 
—can’t find so much satisfaction in seeing a married lady act as 
one who bears the title ‘ Miss.’ And besides, sir, because it was 
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not my business to tell you. Married, yes; God bless her for as 
sweet and pure a lady as ever walked thisearth! That’s her 
husband. You've seen him, I can see. But I’ll tell you now. 
I knew him years ago, when he was hawking last night’s piece 
from house to house, and not a manager would read it—that play 
about which London is raving now. I knew him when he broke 
down in poverty and misery, two years ago; and since then that 
woman has worked and slaved and drudged through the most 
miserable toil of the profession, till last night, when she took 
London by storm—the heroine of her disappointed husband’s 
comedy; and, bless her! I helped her—I, Rob Roff, the ‘ old 
scoundrel’ who wouldn’t help you to pester her with what you— 
you verdant boy—dare to call your love. Anold scoundrel, eh?” 

“Mr. Roff,” said the young man, drawing himself up, and 
speaking slowly and well, “I beg your pardon; it was in 
ignorance I insulted a true gentleman, and I express my regret. 
Tel] me if I can do more?” 

There was a brief pause, during which Roff swelled out his 
chest and tried to speak; but no reply came, and the young 
man raised his hat and walked away. 

“* And I dried up and hadn’t a word to say!” panted the old 
man at last. ‘ An officer and a gentleman, after all.”’ 
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- spite of his continued juvenility, the fact remains that it is 

a quarter of a century since Mr. John Henry Barnes, 
hailing from a market-town in Oxfordshire, made his first appear- 
ance on the London stage. One ofhis earliest engagements in the 
metropolis was to be Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ double” in The Bells during 
its first run. He next joined Mr. H. J. Montague at the Globe, 
subsequently going to Drury Lane, the Strand, and other 
theatres. Intelligent, ambitious, handsome, buoyant, and endowed 
with the infinite capacity for taking pains, he soon made himself 
remarked, even in the small parts that fell to his lot in those days, 
as a young actor of whom very good things might be expected. 
And his merits were soon recognised. In 1874-5, after taking 
the lead at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, he went on a tour 
with Miss Adelaide Neilson in America, there to support her as 
Romeo, Benedick, Orlando, Claude Melnotte, Joseph Surface, 
and Claudio in Measure for Measure. Returning to England, he 
had the good fortune to find a friend in Samuel Phelps, who gave 
him invaluable instruction, and of whom he speaks to this 
day in terms that do equal honour to his head and to his heart. 
To the aged actor’s Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, one of the most 
faultless performances of our time, he played Egerton. Mr. Irving 
attracted him to the Lyceum, where he appeared as Osric 
in Hamlet, Fitzharding in The Iron Chest, Bassanio in The 
Merchant of Venice, and King René in Iolanthe. At the St. 
James’s, under the management of Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal, he 
achieved a distinct success as Captain Crosstree in the versified 
Black-Eyed Susan. Subsequently, he was associated with Mme. 
Ristori at Drury Lane as Macduff and Essex in Elizabeth, and 
then, at the Lyceum, with Miss Anderson, as Pygmalion, Ingomar, 
and the Duc d’Orléans in Tragedy and Comedy. Mr. Barnes 
has paid frequent visits to America, and each time with pleasant 
results. Of late years he has shown a special aptitude for char- 
acter-drawing, particularly in Rosemary. His sympathies, 
however, are really with the romantic drama, to the immediate 
revival of which he looks forward with confidence, and in 
which his broadly effective style, akin to that of the “‘ old school,” 
could not fail to be of material service. In the event of Knowles’s 
Virginius being reproduced, Mr. Barnes might well be asked to 
be the principal character therein. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


ARELY has a year opened more auspiciously than 1897, in 

so far as the public attendance is concerned. Every west- 

end theatre, with any pretensions to an attractive programme, has 

been well filled during the month, while in certain instances— 

such as Drury Lane—it has been impossible to find room for 

many of those who have nightly besieged the doors. Now that 

the holidays are over, it remains, however, to be seen whether 
this satisfactory state of things is permanent or transitory. 


Buack Ey’p Susan; orn, ALL IN THE Downs. 


Revival of Dovcias JERROLD’s Famous Nautical 9 in Two Acts, at the Adelphi Theatre, 


December 
William . -» Mr. Wrttr1am TERRISS Blue Peter ee te ..-Mr. Cuas. FisHer 
Captain Crosstree -» Mr. CHarLEs FuLTON Seaweed .. ee . Mr. Jarvis WIppDICcoMB 
Hatchett.. ‘ Je - Mr. Oscar ADYE Quid ee ee -. Mr. Wess DaRteicu 
Raker .. an - Mr. H. Trant FiscHer Lieut. Pike we o Sie. Deere DEMPSEY 
Doggrass.. ee -»- Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE Midshipman... we Mr. Denton 
Admiral .. ae -. Mr. Luier LaBiacHe Ploughshare .. os pam Mr. Vincent 
Jacoh Twig .. ee Mr. Cyrit MELTON Susan -. Miss Mintwarp 
Gnatbrain ee -» Myr. Harry NicHoLtts Dolly Mayflower 2! Miss Vane FEATHERSTON 


No happier idea could have occurred to the Adelphi manage- 
ment than that of reviving Douglas Jerrold’s famous drama, 
Black Ey’d Susan, in its original form, dressed and mounted 
exactly after the fashion of its first performance. In this way 
all feeling of anachronism is avoided, and the piece allowed 
to exercise its full effect. Even when Captain Crosstree 
exclaims, “Come what may, I must and will possess her!” 
the statement is permitted to pass without a laugh, as being 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the play. In point of fact, 
one regards the performance as one is apt to regard some old 
print, which faithfully reflects the habits of a bygone time, and 
which is all the mare interesting because of its accuracy. But, 
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apart from this, Jerrold’s drama contains a story which, divested 
of its extraneous wrappings, is so true, so pathetic, and so 
human, as to render its appeal to the emotions perennially 
irresistible. That even the most hardened playgoer could 
witness the parting of William and Susan with dry eyes we do 
not believe, particularly when the scene is played with the 
tenderness and power exhibited at the Adelphi by Mr. William 
Terriss and Miss Jessie Millward. Everybody knows how, 
seventy years ago, T. P. Cooke took the town by storm by his 
marvellously fine impersonation of William, but that it was 
in any way superior to Mr. Terriss’s we are seriously disposed 
to doubt. For Mr. Terriss has himself been a sailor, as indeed 
one might guess from his frank, cheery, and open-hearted 
manner; and in the present revival, besides acting superbly 
throughout, he shows that he can spin a yarn, sing a song, 
and dance a hornpipe with the best. Mr. Terriss is, in short, 
the life and soul of the play, which shows no symptom of flagging 
while he is on the stage. Nor does Miss Millward deserve 
less praise for her really beautiful and superbly womanly 
portrait of the devoted Susan. Excellent service is also done 
by Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. Harry Nicholls, and Miss Vane 
Featherston. The piece is most tastefully mounted, the glimpses 
afforded of old Deal and the Downs, with the fleet at anchor 
in the distance, being particularly attractive; while the final 
scene, disclosing the deck of the ship, crowded with sailors and 
soldiers, anxious to pay their last tribute of respect to poor 
William, is a triumph. As Black Ey’d Susan only lasts a 
couple of hours, we have, in addition, a revival of that thread- 
bare, musty old domestic comedy, All that Glitters is not Gold, 
which might more fittingly have been left to enjoy the repose 
which few, we fancy, would be inclined to grudge it. 


A Prsrror’s LIFE. 


A Play without words, in Three Acts, by F. Betssrer. Music by M. Costa. Produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, January 8. 


Pierrot oe ee oe e» Mlle. Lirmr | Pochinet .. eo -- Signor Eainvro Rossr 
Louisette .. oe ..Mme. Germaine Ety | Julot.. es ee os Mons. JacquingeT 
Fifine ve ..-Mlle, GEorGETTE F'AURENS Petit Pierrot ee aa La Petite Gaupry 


If barely rising to the same high level reached by L’Enfant 
Prodigue, the new “ play without words” is distinctly a work 
of great merit. Its plot is of necessity simple, and based upon 
incidents easy of communication, by means of pantomime, to 
the audience. Pierrot loves Louisette, a virtuous and hard- 
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working little milliner, but is too modest to propose. Mean- 
while Julot, his wealthy rival, endeavours to supplant him, but 
is repulsed. A sympathetic neighbour, Pochinet, appears pre- 
sently, and proceeds to instruct Pierrot in the art of love-making 
with such good results that the latter eventually succeeds in 
winning Louisette’s hand. Unfortunately, Pierrot proves to be 
rather an unsatisfactory husband. He allows himself to be ledinto 
evil ways by Julot, neglects his wife, and at length yields to the 
fascinations of a certain Fifine, to please whom he robs Louisette 
of her savings, and flies to the enchantress’s arms. In the 
final act Pierrot returns home, like the prodigal son, unkempt, 
penniless, and in rags; but by the good offices of Pochinet, 
seconded by the unconscious efforts of the little son who has 
been born to him during his absence, he contrives to secure his 
wife’s forgiveness. As regards the acting, Signor Egidio Rossi’s 
performance as Pochinet is singularly fine. His power of facial 
display is wonderful, while he uses gesture with the same 
freedom and effect that the ordinary actor employs speech. 
We welcome Signor Rossi as a genuinely great artist in his 
chosen domain. The remaining characters were all in adequate 
hands, while Monsieur M. Costa’s music claims mention for 
its graceful tunefulness and refined style. 


THE Sorrows or SATAN. 


A Play, in Four Acts, adapted by HerBERT WoopcGate and Pavut M. Berton from Miss Martz 
CorELL’s novel of that name. Produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, January 9. 


Prince Lucio Rimanez.. Mr. Lewis WALLER ( Mr. Purr Darwin 





Geoffrey Tempest .. Mr. YorKE STEPHENS Two Servants i a | Mr. Lennox 
Earl of Elton is <a Joun BEAUCHAMP aoe ee ie on oe Miss GRANVILLE 
Viscount Lynton .. Mr. Tripp EpGar h of t Mrs. SaAkKER 
Duke of Launceston : Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE Mavis + ae: ‘E. Brixstey SHERIDAN 
Sir Thomas Tenby -» Mr. Georce Rott Diana Chesney sie - Miss Rosz Dupre 
Morgeson .. ee F Mr. L. F. CHapvuy Miss Charlotte Fitzroy 

Bentham .. ee Mr. Grorcre HumMPHERY Miss Cuartotrz MorLanD 
Ellis .. oe ee . Mr. Compton Coutts Lady Mary Spencer xa -. Miss ALLEYN 
Amiel... oe ee -» Mr. Epwarp O’NEIL Mrs. Simmons... .- Miss Axicg JoHNSON 


The Devil has been presented to us in many strange guises 
and under numerous diverse conditions; but to place him on 
the stage attired as a modern Exquisite, wearing patent leather 
boots, fashionably-cut frock-coat and shining “ topper,” is 
surely the most certain way to undermine our belief in his 
superhuman powers and awful majesty. This, nevertheless, 
is the step taken by the adapters of Miss Marie Corelli’s 
*‘ famous ” novel, The Sorrows of Satan ; and were there no other 
reason—as a matter of fact there is, as we shall presently show, 
no lack of hardly less conclusive causes—it would be of itself 
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sufficient to jeopardise the success of the piece. But, apart from 
this, Messrs. Woodgate and Berton exhibit in their version so 
little literary skill, such a poverty of invention, and so constant 
@ reliance upon the feeblest and most threadbare conventions 
of the stage, as to draw down upon their work the wholesale 
condemnation of the least exacting admirer of the serious drama. 
Their play is as ill-constructed as it is baldly written, while 
even the melodramatic scenes, judged from no higher stand- 
point than that of their class, are poorly conceived. Personally 
we have never been able to discover, save for an isolated idea 
or passage here and there, much to admire in Miss Marie 
Corelli’s “‘ famous” novel, but we readily concede that it is a 
masterpiece compared with the tawdry and unsatisfactory play 
drawn from it by Messrs. Woodgate and Berton. The story 
is almost too well known to demand recapitulation here. 
Suffice it that Lucifer, ‘Son of the Morning,” has been con- 
demned to inhabit this world, under the name of Prince Lucio 
Rimanez, the condition of his sojourn being that he shall use 
his best endeavours to tempt mortals to their ruin, but that 
only when his wiles are successfully resisted shall the fact bring 
him one step nearer Heaven. The idea has elements of great- 
ness in it, although manifestly unsuited to stage treatment. 
The Prince encounters a poverty-stricken author, one Geoffrey 
Tempest, endows him with five millions sterling, introduces him 
into society, and finally secures for him the hand of Lady Sybil, 
daughter of the Earl of Elton. Despite her outspoken ad- 
mission that she cares nothing for him, and merely sells herself 
to the highest bidder, Geoffrey takes her rapturously to his 
arms, only to find her a few months later offering herself body 
and soul to the Prince, who she unblushingly declares has 
awakened in her breast a passion “great beyond words.” 
Disdainfully repulsed, Sybil commits suicide, while Geoffrey 
resignedly accepts the Prince’s offer to accompany him on board 
his yacht The Flame. Off they go accordingly, apparently in 
search of the North Pole, inasmuch as the concluding act of 
the piece finds them in ‘a Sea of Ice,” where the yacht, after 
Geoffrey has renounced the Devil and all his ways, is wrecked. 
A commonplace tableau, depicting the apotheosis of Lucifer, 
clad in shining armour and a red cloak, brings this preposterous 
and singularly foolish play to an end. Among the performers, 
Mr. Lewis Waller is alone entitled to praise for his fine 
embodiment of Prince Lucio. True, he almost entirely neglected 
to give any indication of the supernatural attributes of the 
character, but as a piece of finished declamatory work his 
performance was of a really splendid kind. The remaining 
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parts were either unsuitably cast, or of too shadowy a nature 
to deserve notice. 


Tue PiuGRim’s PrRoGREss. 


A Mystery Play, with Music, in Four Acts, by G.G. CoLLINGHAM. Founded on JOHN BUNYAN'S 
Immortal Allegory. Produced at the Olympic Theatre, December 24. 


Apollyon int = pe W. L. ABINGDON ’ 
Gloriosus... ee a .. FRANK CELLI Speranza 7 és .. Esme BeRIncer 
eech .. es ne .. ARNOLD Lucy Madame Bubble... an ..Mary MILTON 
Holdworld .. on -. QUINTON PEARSON Florimonde .. ~ ee Vera BERINGER 
Pamper fo “ +. GILBERT PoRTEOUS Isolde .. od -.- Boma St. JoHN-BRENON 
Graspall 3 oa -. | EDWIN SHEPHERD Malignity a oe = LAURA JOHNSON 
Raphael on “ .. COURTENAY THORPE Melusina mS se a EMILY FITzROoY 
Faithful ae ae GEORGE W. COCKBURN Sabra .. = ae .. Intng SAN CAROLO 
th .. - we LESLY THOMSON Crafty .. o< a .. Mavups Sr. Joun 
Giant Despair oe ee -- JOHN WEBB Christian ia a ..-GRACB HAWTHORNE 


What, one is tempted to ask, would be the feelings of honest 
John Bunyan were he to know that his great work, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, had been seized upon for stage purposes and converted 
into a play? Profoundly as the news might affect him, how 
much more indignant would he be on learning that the drama- 
tised version was in truth no play at all, but simply an extra- 
vaganza or pantomime, the most striking features of which were 
the sumptuous dresses and splendid scenic effects! If the 
worthy tinker is still capable of thinking, the intelligence surely 
were sufficient to make him turn in his grave. As matters stand, 
it at least behoves all admirers of his work to protest in the 
clearest and most decisive terms against so unpardonable an act 
of vandalism. Mr. Collingham may insist as long and as often 
as he pleases that he approached his task in a spirit of the 
deepest reverence. The only possible answer to such a declaration 
is that Mr. Collingham’s sense of reverence must, in that case, 
approach so nearly to a negative quantity that even the most 
conscientious inquirer may be excused if he fails to discover any 
trace of it. Conceive the literary demoralisation of the man who 
can turn Bunyan’s hero into a gay and wealthy youth, hardly 
distinguishable from the “first boy’’ of pantomime experience, 
while Apollyon is made to assume the shape of a tawdry 
imitation of the Demon King, and who deals with story and 
characters throughout in a similar vein of bad taste. Mr. 
Collingham has publicly defended his conduct on the grounds 
that his play was never intended to be an exact transcript from 
Bunyan’s book, but merely claimed to be founded upon it. The 
excuse is almost worse than the crime. If Mr. Collingham 
desired to be so understood, why, in the name of common decency, 
did he not announce his piece as an original burlesque suggested 
by The Pilgrim’s Progress ? 
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Inasmuch as the adaptation struggled on for a fortnight only, 
and was then consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness, we need 
say little more about it, save what is needed for purposes of 
record. The story opens in Castle Joyous, where Christian, a 
gay young spark of the period, is discovered surrounded by 
friends, courtiers, parasites, and libertines. Presently he is 
summoned by Raphael to resign these mundane pleasures, and to 
at once set forth on his journey to the Celestial City. His 
wanderings lead him to the Narrow Way, the House of Pride 
(where he successfully, although not without some dallying, resists 
the overtures of a handsome courtesan named Melusina), Vanity 
Fair (an exquisite spectacle), the Dungeon of Giant Despair, the 
Valley of the Shadow (sic), and at last to his final goal, at which 
stage Speranza, type of pure love, is found awaiting him. Very 
beautiful and impressive are, we admit, the scenes presented ; 
but whatever praise they deserve is due alone to the scene- 
painter and the costumier. Upon the acting there is no need to 
dwell. The part of Christian is wholly unsuited to a woman, 
and Miss Grace Hawthorne ought never to have attempted it. 
As Apollyon Mr. W. L. Abingdon was little more than the 
conventional demon of Christmas time. The best playing came 
from Mr. G. W. Cockburn, exceedingly earnest and powerful as 
Faithful, and Miss Laura Johnson, who furnished an extremely 
forcible and typical portrait of Malignity. Miss Esmé Beringer 
made a tender and beautiful Speranza, while her sister, Vera, dis- 
played genuine promise in the small part of Florimonde. 


THe Ewer Down QUILT. 


A Farce in Three Acts, by Tom 8. Worron. Produced at Terry’s Theatre, December 21. 


Alberto da Bol Mr. H. pe LANGE Colenutt.. ee ee Mr. CHartes Tgrric 
Sir John de Cau de Candobec m P. Mr. Nico PENTLAND Sybil _ oe Miss AupREY Forp 
— Mr. ArtHuR PLAYFAIR Lucy Pemberton -» Miss Ernet Mattruews 

oe Mr. A. E. MaTTHEWs Rosamond Denison .. Miss Spencer Brunton 
Peter Mumforth oe» Mr. FREDERICK VOLPE Patricia .. ee “6 Miss Fanny Broveu 


The management which could for a moment believe that so thin 
and flimsy a farce as The Eider Down Quilt would be regarded as 
sufficient for an evening’s entertainment must have a curiously 
mistaken impression of what the public considers a fair return for 
its money. The plot can indeed be indicated in a few lines. 
A lady named Patricia, having by error entered a gentleman’s 
bedroom, throws a quilt over its occupant’s head, and then 
hurries away, convinced that she has stifled the unfortunate 
person. The action is witnessed by a waiter called Alberto, 
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who, disguising himself as a prince, uses his knowledge to force 
Patricia to favour his suit for the hand of her cousin Sybil, a 
young lady in the enjoyment of £15,000 a year. Subsequently, 
Alberto learns that the police are after him ; the truth is revealed, 
and a conclusion, more or less satisfactory, reached. Mr. Wotton’s 
wit is not of the best quality; while the drains he makes upon 
his listeners’ powers of make-believe are almost pathetically con- 
clusive of the poverty of his invention. The most pleasing 
features of the performance were the extremely clever imper- 
sonation by Mr. H. de Lange of the Italian waiter, and the brisk 
acting of Miss Fanny Brough. In front of The Eider Down 
Quilt was given a one-act play by ‘‘ Charles Beckwith,” said to be 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, entitled In Mary’s Cottage, a highly sen- 
timental and exceptionally lugubrious little piece of no particular 
value. It has since been replaced by a revival of the well- 
known comedietta, Delicate Ground. 


THE Key to Kine Sonomon’s Ricuzs, LimiTep. 


A Rhodesian Drama, in Four Acts, by Miss Appey St. Rutu. Produced at the Opéra Comique 
Theatre, December 23. 


Hugh Baring .. e- Mr. E.H. VanperFett | Ruth Baring .. -. Miss Aspsey St. Rute 
Coppall .. ae ee Mr. F. Macponnett | CissyGrant .. -- Miss Manet HarDIncE 
Lazarus, alias Skinner -- Mr. J. A. ARNOLD Madame Raphael .. -- Miss THoRNTON 
Crawler .. eo oe Mr. G1LBERT YORKE Matilda Perkins a .. Mrs. Mat Rosson 

m ee ee -- Miss Acnes Pavtton | Jane ee a Miss Marianne CALDWELL 


To give anything like a detailed account of Miss Abbey St. 
Ruth’s tedious and cumbersome play would be a waste of time 
and space. The authoress has described it as a ‘‘ Rhodesian” 
drama, a circumstance which correctly suggests that the story is 
largely concerned with the country and the people over which Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes exercises so marked an influence. Bogus company 
promoting, City meetings, mine prospecting, Kaffir trading, and 
so forth, form a few of the .ngredients of a plot which is devel- 
oped at laborious length, and of which the chief feature is 
incoherency. With these episodes is interwoven a thread of a 
love tale, which shows how a certain Hugh Baring becomes 
enamoured of his ward, Cissy Grant, and is, indeed, on the point 
of marrying her, when, to her astonishment, the girl is informed 
that Baring is in reality her own father. Fortunately, further 
evidence reaches the couple in course of time, to the effect that 
Cissy had been changed at, or shortly after, birth by an 
unscrupulous old baby-farmer, and that consequently there is no 
bar to her union with Baring. Subsequently, additional proofs 
of a similiar but more substantial character are forthcoming, and 
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all ends happily for the virtuously disposed personages of the 
play. At long intervals in the piece could be detected occasional 
glimmers of dramatic intention ; but so overshadowed were these 
by the mass of puerile detail as scarcely to count for anything. 
Nothing in the acting calls for particular mention. 


DRURY LANE PANTOMIME. 


ALADDIN. 
Produced on Boxing-night, December 26. 

Aladdin . Miss Apa BLancHs Mrs. Twankay Mr. Daw LENO 
Princess Badroulbadour Miss Decima Moore Abanazar ‘ : Mr. Hersert CAMPBELL 
Sau-See i iss CLana Jecxs | Chief Constable ., Mr. Frep GRIFFITHS 
Pekoe ee .Miss HELENE PILLANs Washee-Washee .. .. Mr. Joz GRIFFITHS 
Spirit of Life .. “Miss Frorence DARLEY Slave ofthe Lamp .. .» Pau CInQquEVALLL 
Genius of the Ring oe Miss G. SomEeRsET The Emperor +» Mr. WatkeR Margnock 
Slave of the Ring ee Mme. GRricoLati Grand Vizier .. oe e» Mr. Fritz Roma 

Daneing Master ee Mr. Ernest D’AUBAN 


Mr. Oscar Barrett has successfully stepped into the place 
rendered vacant by the regretted death of Sir Augustus 
Harris. Of the enormous labour and extensive knowledge 
required for the production of a Drury Lane pantomime, 
few, outside those who possess some experience of such things, 
can have any conception. And it is worth mentioning that, in 
addition to his London duties, Mr. Barrett has had to superintend 
the preparation of three provincial entertainments. of .a like 
character. In the circumstances it is hardly surprising if, at 
the initial performance of Aladdin, an occasional hitch was 
observable, or that in several instances, effects elaborately 
planned failed to be realised in their full splendour. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Barrett’s first Drury Lane pantomime deserves, in point 
of taste, of elaborate mounting, and of amusing episodes, to rank 
with the most notable of its. predecessors, albeit it presents no 
single scene of the colossal dimensions and almost barbaric magni- 
ficence such as was invariably a feature of all of Sir Augustus’s 
later productions. The “book,” written by Mr. Arthur Sturgess 
and Mr. Horace Lennard, is a very pretty example of its kind, 
while the various stage pictures, representing, to mention only a 
few, the Market-place of Dru-ree-Layne, the Garden of the 
Emperor’s Palace, the Interior of the Cave, and Aladdin’s Palace 
of Ivory and Pearl, are each, in its distinctive fashion, exquisitely 
beautiful specimens of pictorial and spectacular art. Nor is there 
any lack of honest, wholesome fun, a circumstance for which the 
appearance of Mr. Dan Leno as the Widow Twankay and Mr. 
Herbert Campbell as Abanazar is ample guarantee. Miss Ada 
Blanche and Miss Decima Moore, as Aladdin and the Princess 
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Badroulbadour, act as delightfully as they sing, while M. Paul 
Cinquevalli accomplishes some marvellous feats in the way of 
plate-spinning, ball-throwing, and other forms of jugglery. A 
word of praise is also due to the graceful dancing of Miss 
Geraldine Somerset, the humorous frolics of the Brothers 
Griffiths, and the neat performance of Miss Clara Jecks. 


Altogether, a more attractive or sumptuous entertainment could 
not be desired. 


IN PARIS. 


L’Etranger, by M. A. Germain, at the Odéon, in spite of some 
weak points, has several good scenes. A dilapidated Don Juan, 
by name Simpson (M. Dieudonné), turns up after ten years’ dis- 
appearance with a large fortune made in India, and by a concat- 
enation of circumstances finds himself the rival of his son 
for the hand of the same girl. The girl (Mme. Depoix) loves the 
young man, and has promised to be his wife; and her father (M. 
Zazal) has given his consent. But the entry on the scene of the 
old rake, who threatens to ruin the father unless he gets the 
daughter in marriage, changes everything. The dilemma of the 
girl’s father between his promise to the young man and financial 
dependence on Simpson is not very subtle, but is telling enough. 
However, in the end the young man carries off the prize, and old 
age is once more vanquished by youth. The girl brings this about 
by making her marriage with her lover a matter of necessity. 
The piece is interesting in spite of its crudeness, and a fair sprink- 
ling of the lively element 4 la Gyp keeps the house in good 
humour. 

Alexandre Dumas pére’s Halifax has been unearthed at the 
Odéon. It first appeared in 1842, and does not seem to have 
been much played since. The plot is laid in England and Scot- 
land, and is the story of a favourite of Charles II., a certain 
“Sir” Dumbar, to whom Halifax acts as secretary and confi- 
dential adviser. In this capacity he is sent through England and 
Scotland on the delicate mission of finding the whereabouts of an 
illegitimate daughter Dumbar had forsaken in his youth, and to 
whom he now wishes to make reparation. Halifax is a kind- 
hearted, vain, and generous rogue, full of ready wit and resource— 
the type Dumas pére loved to depict. With easy, affable manners 
and Dumbar’s well-furnished purse he amuses himself on the 
different stages of the journey by personating a grand seigneur, 
and his numerous adventures, the tragic and droll situations in 
which his duplicity places him, form the principal theme of the 
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piece. Coquelin would have made a Halifax after Dumas’ own 
heart. As it is, M. Chelles rendered the part with much natural 
talent and good humour. M. Prince made an excellent Tom 
Rick. 

At the Théatre de la Bodiniére, La Faute, a romantic comedy 
inthree acts, by M. Loriot Lecandey, is also the subject of a father’s 
desertion of his illegitimate child, and the subsequent finding of the 
said child—a son—twenty-six years later, in the person of the fiancé 
of the young girl to whom he, the father, Jacques Renoux, has in 
ripe middle age offered his hand and heart. Duringthose twenty- 
six years Renoux has become a celebrated author, whose works 
have been so much admired by his son’s affianced bride that she 
has unconsciously fallen in love with him, and, despite his age 
and her former betrothal to his son, she accepts him. At this 
stage of the proceedings father and son learn their relationship 
to each other, and the excellent acting which here ensues on 
the part of M. Vois as the father and M. Paul Barbier as the 
son rescues the piece from too much sentimentality. 

Le Sursis, at the Nouveautés, a vaudeville in three acts, by 
M. Sylvane and M. Gascogne, has given the Parisians as much 
pleasure as the famous Champignon maigré lui, of which Le 
Sursis is a sort of second edition. The notary of a dull pro- 
vincial town, in his professional capacity, has made the acquaint- 
ance of a lively young widow, and become enamoured of her. He 
utilises a fifteen days’ leave of absence from military service to 
make a little pleasure trip with her; conceals the fact of his 
having received the said leave of absence from his family, and 
quits the latter dressed, as is the wont of Frenchmen on such 
occasions, in his full regimentals. He has the misfortune to 
choose the very town where a garrison is quartered in which to 
pass his illicit honeymoon, and on arriving is at once taken for 
the commanding officer’s ordinary, and has to suffer a thousand 
amusing and laughable indignities in that position, which he is 
forced to accept in silence, fearing scandal and worse were he to 
offer an explanation. The piece is admirably played by the 
artists of the Nouveautés. M. Lugné-Poé of the Théatre de 


l’CEuvre, has revived Bjérnson’s Au-dela des forces with great 
success. 


IN BERLIN. 


At the Lessing Theatre Das Oelkruglein, a play in one act, by 
Gustava Sarrasin, and a three-act farce, Jenseits der Liebe, by 
Rudolf Stratz, saw the light on the same night. Das Oelkruglein 
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is a most amusing little piece. Dr. Heinrich Kramm, journalist 
and critic, deals in a more or less merciless way, in the columns 
of his paper, with those writers who have the misfortune to dis- 
please him. Among his victims are “‘ Kurt von der Aue,” the 
newest minor poet of a family journal, and Augier’s piece “‘ Die 
arme Léwin.” It appears to the Doctor impossible that a hus- 
band should not suspect when the heavy household expenses of 
his establishment are defrayed by his wife’s lover. He attributes 
it to his own wife’s financial genius that she is able to set before 
him capons and giant asparagus, when her only resources, as far 
as he is concerned, are £10 amonth. His jealousy is, however, 
awakened by an accident, and will not be appeased until the 
publisher of the family journal appears and offers a generous 
honorarium to Mr. “ Kurt von der Aue,” alias Mrs. Kramm. 
The simple plot is so charmingly treated, and the little side- 
thrusts at publishers, critics, and so forth, so amazingly contrived, 
that the piece had a decided success, and forms as good a curtain 
raiser as could be desired. Jenseits der Liebe is one of those 
pieces in which a risky subject becomes thoroughly unsympa- 
thetic through unskilful treatment. A divorced couple meet at 
a watering place, and attempt to renew the broken bond. This 
intention falls through owing to their mutual incompatibility of 
temper, but they wish to remain good friends—they shake hands 
heartily at the end—and the divorced wife marries in all haste 
the best friend of her former husband, who presumably will 
henceforth occupy the comfortable position of ‘‘ the friend of the 
family.”” The piece failed, and deservedly so. 

At the same theatre Jedem das Seine, a farce in three acts, by 
T. Kanzler and Hannes Fischer, has also been brought out. The 
story is most improbable; but it is never fair to criticise a farce 
on that ground. Thecrucial question is—Isit amusing? It may 
fairly be answered in the affirmative in the present instance. In 
this piece there are two husbands and two wives. Each couple 
has been divorced, and the two divorced husbands have married 
the two divorced wives. ‘They have only to be brought together 
in suitable circumstances to give rise to as many droll situations 
as the authors please to imagine. This is done without any 
regard to rhyme or reason, and in the end, after the fun has gone 
fast and furious for some time, the original husbands remate with 
their original wives, and each one takes his own (jedem das 
seine). 

Harakiri, a farce in four acts, which has been brought out at the 
Theater des Westens, is by a writer named Maxkempner-Hoch- 
stadt. A young advocate, whose prospects from a worldly point of 
view are extremely dubious, is counselled by his worthy father to 
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perform a “harakiri” on himself. As he does not know the 
meaning of the word, his father informs him that it is a Japanese 
expression for ripping one’s self up. He advises the son to per- 
form this act of self-destruction in a moral sense, and to marry a 
wealthy cousin, who is long since past her prime. The young 
man consents, and sets out to pay the lady a visit, with the 
intention of proposing to her. He does not know that she has 
died, leaving her large fortune to a young and pretty girl. When 
the suitor reaches the house his designs are already known, and 
a little plot is arranged between the young heiress and a mature 
lady friend, by which the latter is to personate the deceased 
lady. The young advocate falls in love with the heiress, who is 
represented as a penniless maiden, and do what he will he cannot 
bring himself to propose to his soi-disant cousin. He declares 
his love to the object of his affections, by whom it is recipro- 
cated, and all goes merry as a marriage bell. There is a second 
love affair in Harakiri, in which the advocate’s sister is involved. 
She is loved by a painter, who, to ingratiate himself with her, 
throws her pet dog into the water and then jumps in after it to 
save it from drowning. In this benevolent enterprise he succeeds, 
and is rewarded for his bravery by the hand of the young lady. 
It cannot be said that there is any great dramatic talent dis- 
played in Harakiri, but it served its purpose of amusing the 
public, and to that extent must be described as a success. 

At the Neues Theater M. Sardou’s Marcelle has been per- 
formed in a German translation. The piece is not one of the 
author’s best, and was intended, we believe, originally for an 
American public. It has afforded considerable interest, how- 
ever, to Berlin playgoers by reason of a little incident which 
occurred on the first night. Elise Sauer is, next to Agnes 
Sorma, the most talented of all the young German actresses, and 
she played the part of Marcelle with the greatestcharm. In the 
second act, where she is entreated by her lover to tell him the 
whole truth about the mystery that hangs over her past life, 
which has been stainless in spite of the suspicions which wrong- 
fully attach to her, the actress began the painful story with 
downcast eyes and quiet tone. By degrees she spoke more 
loudly, and as her agitation increased the words came from her 
lips tumultuously, her sentences were broken, she began to 
stammer, to repeat herself, to tremble and sway to and fro. 
The whole house sat breathless before a representation such as 
only an actress of the first rank, a Duse or a Bernhardt, can 
give. Then the actress fell to the ground, her lover went to her 
aid, and the curtain fell. It rose again, in response to tumultuous 
applause, and disclosed Elise Sauer lying in a dead faint upon the 
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stage. She was restored, and was fortunately able to proceed 
with her part after some delay. When she next made her 
appearance it was to meet with a reception such as has fallen to 
few actresses during the present generation. She had played her 
part with a fidelity to nature which transcended art, and became 
the actual living of the character upon the stage. 

Der Lange Preusse, a dramain four acts, by Rudolf Stratz, 
produced at the Royal Schauspielhaus, is a success. It is an 
historical drama, in which the love of the Polish Countess 
Wanda for der lange Preusse (the tall Prussian) Achin von 
Lohde, a German captain of horse in a Cossack Regiment, is the 
mainspring of thestory. To describe the exciting incidents and 
hairbreadth escapes which fill the four acts of the play would 
occupy more space than is at our disposal. It must suffice to say 
that at a moment when the historical novel and drama are so 
much in vogue as at present, there could be no more taking 
subject for a play than this, the scene of which is laid in the 
year 1807, just before the battle of Friedland. It is a drama 
after Mr. Stanley Weyman’s own heart. 


IN VIENNA. 


Der Grossberghofer, by J. Heimfelsen, has been succesfully 
brought out at the Raimund Theatre. The author—a captain in 
the Tyrol Kaiserjiger regiment, whose real name is T. Kerausch 
—has applied himself to the imitation of Anzengruber’s style 
with happy results. The story is hardly original, but it is very 
well told, and in parts is extremely touching. The old Prosser, 
the peasant owner ofa property called the Grossberghof, hits 
upon a plan to keep his property instead of giving it over in due 
course to his son. He designs the yokel for the Church, and 
allows him to devote himself to study with the view of his becoming 
a priest. The youth does not relish the prospect, and “ goes for 
a soldier.” A plan of the old man’s to marry his daughter also 
comes to nothing. He himself gets into the hands of the usurers, 
and, in his desperation, gives ear to the advice of a rogue and 
vagabond to burn down the house and secure the insurance 
money. At the last moment his natural honesty induces him to 
refrain from the deed; but the house is burnt down through the 
revenge of a neighbour, and Prosser is arrested and charged with 
the crime. A poor devil who loves the daughter appears in the 
nick of time and makes manifest the old man’s innocence. The 
latter is acquitted, and becomes reconciled to his children. There 
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is a great deal of good work in the piece; the characters are well 
drawn, the language is faithful to the class to which the people 
belong, and the construction shows much technical skill. The 
end of the third act, in which the poor daughter first prays before 
the picture of her dead mother and then dreamily sings a song, 
is poetically conceived and extremely effective. 

After an interval of two years, Carl Millécker has again 
made his appearance with a new operetta, which has been 
brought out at the Theater an der Wien. The book is by 
Hugo Wittmann, and the piece is called Nordlicht. The 
scene is laid in Russia, and is extraordinarily exciting 
and interesting. The young Count Constantine Teffelski has 
written a bvok called Nordlicht, which the Mayor of 
Wilna says will bring him to the gallows. He flees, and hides 
himself in the dwelling of a young laundress, Marina by name, 
who is the god-daughter of Constantine’s mother. Marina hides 
him, although the affair is displeasing to her, since she is await- 
ing her betrothed, a ladies’ tailor, named Agathon, with whom 
she is to proceed in the short space of an hour to the altar. The 
Count is discovered, and, as there is no other way out of the diffi- 
culty, he declares that he is the ladies’ tailor, and allows him- 
self to be betrothed to Marina. When the real bridegroom 
arrives, he is arrested and clapped in prison. There is much play- 
ing at cross-purposes until the difficulty is solved by the man- 
date of the Tsar, who, recognising that the book is the work of a 
hot-headed young man, but one full of patriotic zeal, annuls the 
process against him, and declares the marriage with Marina to 
be of no validity. Nordlicht was very favourably received. 

Among other plays produced may be mentioned Die Romantis- 
chen, a comedy in verse, by Edmond Rostand, the German by 
Ludwig Fulda, at the Burg Theater—a success; Die Verliebten 
a comedy by Maurice Donnay, which was only partially success- 
ful; and Das letzte Ideal, a drama in one act, by L’Epine and 
Alphonse Daudet, which did not commend itself to the public. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Miss Helyett, the bright little operetta by MM. Audran and 
Boucheron, which some years ago drew all Paris to the Bouffes 
Parisiens, and which has since been revived successfully on more 
than one occasion, has just been presented for the first time to a 
Roman audience in its original form. Some time ago it was 
played in one of the chief Italian cities as a simple comedy 
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denuded of M. Audran’s music excepting that accompanying the 
concluding couplets, but last year the Gargano company gave a 
performance of the complete work, and, meeting with the most 
encouraging success, carried it last month to the capital and 
produced it there at the Teatro Nazionale. The scene of the 
succession of humorous episodes which constitute the plot is 
the Hotel Val Montel ata popular health resort in the Pyrenees. 
Among those in temporary residence there are an evangelical 
preacher named Smithson, who is the author of a number of 
pamphlets dealing in an ultra-puritanical spirit with the ethics 
of female modesty and similar delicate subjects, and his daughter 
Helyett, a young woman as severely plain in her attire and as 
strictly proper in her views as her parent. While out alone for a 
stroll in the mountains one day Helyett has the misfortune to 
slip over the edge of a precipice, but is saved from a tragic death 
by a tree in which her clothes become entangled, and rescued 
while thus suspended and carried back unconscious to the hotel. 
‘When her senses return she is horrified at the thought of the 
undignified position in which her rescuer must have found her, 
and, after a consultation with her father, decides that the only 
course open to her to cover the disgrace by which she is almost 
overwhelmed is to become his wife. A difficulty presents itself, 
however, in the fact that nobody can tell her who her rescuer 
was. A determined search is then made, and eventually a sketch 
of the occurrence, seen by chance in an album, points to the 
identity of Paul Landrin, a young painter, with the hero whom 
they are seeking. Landrin does not deny that it was he who 
released the sensitive maiden from her awkward position, and, 
being already in love with Helyett, has no objection at all to 
concluding the affair with a wedding. The operetta was both 
well played and well sung, and was accorded a reception which 
could not have been far short of that it met within Paris. 
Another production which must be cited as one of the successes 
of the past month is that of Signor G. Antona Traversi’s comedy 
Il Braccialetto, which made its appearance at Milan. "We doubt 
whether the new work did not mainly obtain the public approval 
by reason of its appeal to the bourgeois sympathies of the 
audience. For its humour it depends upon the shortcomings of 
a wealthy nobleman, and these shortcomings are vividly con- 
trasted with the virtue of characters moving in lower circles 
of society. Marquis Oneglia, who has come from the Riviera to 
Turin in order to further designs upon the wife of Signor Monti, 
a money-changer, tempts the lady with the offer of a valuable 
bracelet. Signora Monti, who has a good deal of the coquette 
in her temperament, cares nothing for the marquis; but, being 
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extremely anxious to obtain possession of so fine an article of 
jewelry, gives him to understand that she would accept the pre- 
sent if she could only devise a satisfactory explanation to offer 
her husband. Signor Monti’s practice of making his wife a 
present of a thousand lire every year supplies a means out of the 
difficulty. It is arranged that Signora Monti shall ask her 
husband to buy her the bracelet, and the jeweller is instructed to 
sell it to him for the sum of a thousand lire, and to look to the 
marquis for the remainder of its cost. All seems to promise 
well, and Signor Monti duly sets out to comply with his wife’s 
request. Disappointment is, however, in store, for another lady 
happens to have fallen passionately in love with the bracelet, and 
she makes things so uncomfortable for her husband that for the 
sake of domestic peace he rushes off to the jeweller’s, arrives 
there first, and is mistaken by the jeweller for Signor Monti, and 
receives the coveted article for a thousand lire. The marquis 
duly pays the difference, and does not discover the mistake which 
has occurred until he witnesses the presentation of the bracelet 
to the second lady. The comedy then concludes with the dis- 
covery of the whole scheme by Signor Monti, and a severe 
admonition on his part to the erring nobleman never again to 
interfere in the marital relations of a hard-working and honest 
citizen. Signore Reiter, Andd, and Grammatica, and Signori 
Leigheb and Carini, who played the leading parts, contributed 
greatly to the successful result of the performance. 


IN MADRID. 


In La Fiera, the latest dramatic product of his pen, Seiior 
Perez Galdos has undertaken the daring task of teaching all 
political parties, without distinction, a lesson in common-sense 
and humanity. He strongly condemns anything approaching 
political fanaticism, and in making this fact evident he attacks 
with equal vigour all those extremists of despotic or of demo- 
cratic tendencies who never seem to be blessed with sufficient 
discretion to know that the forcing of an issue to the arbitrament 
of civil war before any real effort has been made to bring the 
matter to a peaceful termination is bound to do their country far 
more harm than good. As the groundwork upon which to set 
forth his views, Sefior Galdos has selected a period in the history 
of Spain when sanguinary conflicts between Absolutists and 
Liberals were of daily occurrence. The scene is laid in the 
town of Urgel, and the story discloses that ferocity and cruelty 
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on both sides which is almost inseparable from an embittered 
domestic war. In the midst of the horrors of the conflict there 
eventually stands forth from each side a person in whom some 
humanity is still left, and under the influence of their counsels 
of moderation the passion of the opposing parties is somewhat 
toned down ; and the disposition towards a suspension of hostili- 
ties which is thus aroused is then carried into effect through the 
almost simultaneous death of the leader of each party. This 
position leaves the two peacemakers triumphant, and thus the 
drama ends. It is not often that the political element has met 
with good fortune on the stage, and Sefior Galdos must certainly 
be congratulated on having done as much with it as any other 
author. There is little doubt, nevertheless, that he might have 
achieved something still better if he had reserved his plot for a 
novel. La Nieta de Don Quijote, a new farce by Seiiores Jimenez 
Prieto and Montesinos, was produced very successfully at the 
Teatro Martin. It contains nothing, however, to distinguish it 
in particular from the hundreds of short musical farces which are 
turned out every year for the Spanish stage. 


eee 


IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree, continuing his engagement at the Knicker- 
bocker, has presented Trilby—in which he accomplished the 
remarkable feat of reviving interest in a play generally declared by 
newspapers and quidnuncs to be “‘dead”—A Bunch of Violets, 
which was, if possible, even better received than on Mr. Tree’s 
original appearance here in the piece, and Hamlet, in which he 
is not accounted great. Mr. John Hare reappeared at the same 
theatre on January 4, giving us a delightful character study of 
an elderly racing gentleman, in Mr. Pinero’s comedy, The Hobby 
Horse, now seen for the first time in America. It has been 
better received than on its initial appearance in London, the 
intertwining of grave and gay interests not offending American 
susceptibilities to the extent that it did in London a decade ago. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play, The Late Mr. Castello, has been 
recognised as a thoroughly characteristic work. The chief parts 
are played by Mr. Felix Morris (Sir Pinto Wanklyn) and Mr. J. 
K. Hackett (Captain Trefusis). Miss Ada Rehan as Lady Teazle, 
supported by Mr. Charles Richman as Charles Surface, Mr. 
George Clarke as Joseph, and Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Candour, all 
excellent selections, have been drawing large houses to Daly’s 
Theatre. Much Ado About Nothing followed, but not as Shak- 
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spere wrote it. The play was acted in five scenes, each forming 
one act. The character of Ursula was turned into a part for 
that excellent comedienne, Mrs. Gilbert, and a further barbarity 
was the introduction into the play of one “‘ Innogen,” the mother 
of Hero. Miss Rehan as Beatrice was rather disappointing in 
her bantering scenes with Benedick; she was domineering and 
hectoring. Mr. Charles Richman gave an excellent performance 
of the-lover, though it was not always, easy with any show of 
loyalty, to play up to Miss Rehan’s inconsistencies. Mr. William 
Griffiths gave a faithful and creditable rendering of Dogberry. 
Another comedy of the kind that only Mr. Charles Hoyt could 
write has been produced at the authors’ theatre. Mr. Hoyt 
seldom experiences failure, and A Contented Woman, if not his 
best, is certainly a very smart and a very American piece of work, 
and one that may be relied on to be quite as successful as its 
many predecessors. Mr. Richard Mansfield has produced a 
romantic comedy by Mr. H. Greenough Smith, entitled 
Castle Sombras, which is dull from beginning to end. Not 
even all the force at Mr. Mansfield’s command could raise it 
above the level of poor melodrama. Mr. Edward Rose’s adapta- 
tion of Under the Red Robe has been produced at the Empire 
Theatre with every favourable sign. As a play pure and simple 
it has not been kindly dealt with by the critics, but as a 
vehicle for acting and costumes and scenery few can deny 
its merits. Mr. William Faversham is the Gil de Berault, and 
manages to hide the inconsistencies of the character in a remark- 
able way. Miss Viola Allen gave a charming impersonation 
of Renée, and a masterly character study of Richelieu—as he is 
presented, be it borne in mind—was given by the versatile 
Mr. J. E. Dodson. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


No ordinary disappointment, as we have already stated, awaited the 
playgoing. world towards the end of the year. Onthe day after the superb 
revival at the Lyceum of Richard III., Sir Henry Irving, while going down 
stairs at his house, missed his footing, fell, and twisted his knee so severely 
that he had to lie up for some time. It was no question of an understudy ; 
Richard is the piece, and the only Richard of to-day is our premier actor. 
Before long, in the result, his theatre had to be closed. Miss Ellen Terry, 
refreshed by a holiday in the south of France, is to reappear as Imogen on 
the 23rd of January—this time to the Iachimo of Mr. Cooper-Cliffe—and 
is now occupied with preparations for the production of Madame Sans- 
Géne. Sir Henry Irving was able by the middle of January to go ona visit 
to friends in Kent, and is slowly but surely recovering from the effects of 
his most unfortunate accident. 

THE widespread interest aroused by the revival of Richard III. is shown 
in the numerous accounts of it in the London correspondence of the chief 
provincial papers. One of these was sent to Glasgow by Mr. J. F. Nisbet, 
newspaper editor, philosopher, essayist, and dramatic critic, who, for one, 
has successfully disproved the old assertion that to write much is to write 
badly. “Irving’s personality,” he says, “ happens to be peculiarly rich in 
the elements of the weird, the sinister, the sardonic, the grimly humorous, 
the keenly intellectual ; and any character into which these qualities can 
be introduced by him remains indelibly stamped upon the mind as a great 
creation. As a compendium of the Irving personality, I am not sure that 
Richard does not excel in a considerable measure both Louis XI. and 
Mephistopheles. The new Richard holds the spectator as securely with his 
glittering eye as ever did the Ancient Mariner ; and a curious effect, which 
I have never before remarked at the Lyceum, where so high a standard of 
excellence is maintained, is that in the presence of this colossal Plantagenet 
villain all the other dramatis persone are dwarfed to nothingness. Abso- 
lutely, Irving’s Richard is the most Satanic character I have ever seen on 
the stage.” 

Ir is not very long since the existence of a stage in England seemed to 
be doubted by the average Parisian. Nowadays he knows a little more, 
and the Comédie Frangaise itself does not disdain at times to follow in 
the wake ofthe Lyceum. Last month, again, M. Augustin Filon devoted a 
feuilleton in the Débats to Miss Ellen Terry, heading it, “ Une Grande 
Tragédienne.” Her Imogen, he says, prevented him from seeing the 
absurdities of the play. Much more than that, she compelled him to 
accept them. He had only to open his eyes and his ears, and Imogen was 
before him. Her style is marked by a simplicity which, to unexperienced 
spectators, may seem the absence of art, but which, as a matter of fact, is 
the perfection of art. She entirely forgets that two thousand persons 
are following her movements and listening to her words. No glance at the 
audience, no intonation bearing traces of study, no obvious effort to 
delight! Désiré Nisaud, referring to the débuts of Rachel, remarked, 

“This girl showed me that I had never understood Corneille or Racine.” 
The same might be said of Miss Ellen Terry, that “noble artist,” in regard 
to Shakspere. 
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M. Fitov, it will be seen from this, has little or no patience with those 
who said that Shakspere should be read instead of seen on the stage. He 


quotes the lines between Imogen and the attendant in the bedchamber 
scene :— 


“What hour is it?” 
“ Almost midnight, madam.” 
“Tf thou can’st wake by four o’ the clock, 
I prithee call me.” 
Acute as M. Filon is, he had not seen the significance of these words. Miss 
Terry’s performance served to enlighten him. “She seemed to say,” he 
writes, “‘ Poor girl, it is not your fault if your mistress has sorrows which 
deprive her of sleep. Unhappy princesses are not the only people in the 
world. You need rest ; get thee to bed, and if you oversleep yourself 
you are already forgiven.’ All this,” continues the critic, “is suggested 
by Miss Terry’s delivery of this simple speech.” 
MapaME Parti had a house party at Craig-y-Nos during the Christmas 
holidays, and is now at Monte Carlo with her husband. 
Mr. Bancrort last month repeated at Sandringham his reading of 
The Christmas Carol, and had the honour of dining with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 


MapaME Mopgeska, who has been gaining health on her ranche in 
southern California, is just ncw playing an engagement in San Francisco, 
her repertoire including Macbeth, Mary Stuart, and Magda. She will also 
appear for a short space at several other places in California. The famous 
actress has thus, it seems, reconsidered her determination to retire from the 
stage, though it is doubtful whether her health will stand the strain of 
constant acting. 


Mr. Wittarp will reappear in New York this year with three new 
plays, one by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the second by Mr. J. M. Barrie, and 
the third by a writer who for the present is anonymous. “I prefer,” the 
actor told an audience at Wallack’s Theatre, “to give my pieces their 
initial performances in America, for if they take well here I am always 
sure of their being successful in the old country.” It is said that two new 
characters Mr. Willard has in view are Robespierre, in anew play by Mr. 
William Young, and Tom Pinch, in an adaptation of Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Mr. TREE and the principal members of his company last month lunched 
with several Ministers of State at Washington, afterwards taking tea with 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland at the White House. 

Ir has been rather confidently stated that, in deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of the Sultan, all references in our pantomimes to the Armenian 
massacres have been prohibited. This is a slight exaggeration. Mr. 
Radford simply took exception to some lines in the pantomime at the 


Grand, and the management, we understand, at once decided to omit them 
altogether. 


Miss NETHERSOLE will not return to America this year, but will produce 
several new plays in London. 


Nort a few eminent singers are in mortal fear of becoming too stout. 
They have suddenly found that bodily exercise is an important thing. 
Mme. Calvé and Mme. Nordica box ; Mme. Emma Eames has taken to 
a bicycle; Mme. Melba wings clubs; Mlle. Trantman bowls; M. 
Edouard de Reszke practices daily with the foils. 


‘Miss GERALDINE Umar lately arrived in New York on a brief visit to 
that city. 
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In consequence of the severe illness of his wife, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier is bringing her back to England some weeks before 
the time fixed for the end of their American tour. He has, however, made 
arrangement for a special tour of the Chili Widow through the United 
States. 


In the obituary notices of Signor Campanini, who recently died, little 
or no attention has been given to the fact that at one time he frequently 
appeared with his successor, M. Jean de Reszke. The latter, having been 
discovered by Colonel Mapleson, sang in London and elsewhere as far back 
as-1874-5. Then a baritone, he was Valentine to the Faust of Signor 
Campanini and the Marguerite of Mme. Christine Nilsson. His Don 
Giovanni was not successful, but the Daily Telegraph saw reason to hope 
that time would cure the faults of this “ young and inexperienced” singer. 
And time has done much to cure them. 


Tuer English-speaking rights of Lorenzsocio, the latest novelty produced 
by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt at the Renaissance, have been secured by 
Mr. George Alexander, who will probably allot the principal part to Miss 
Julia Neilson. 

M. JEAN DE RESZKE will probably appear in Siegfried next season. 

Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS, as was expected, is to be the new lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Mr. Epwarp Terry and his company lately appeared before the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Sandringham in Holly Tree Inn and Love in 
Idleness. 

Sm A. C. MackEnziE has finished his comic opera, which is shortly to 
be produced at the Savoy. 

Mr. Lronarp Boyne was one of a house party at Lord Zetland’s place 
in Yorkshire during the Christmas holidays, and arranged there an 
amateur performance of A Pair of Spectacles. 

IN a new piece to be given at the Avenue, we are told, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will appear as Nelson to the Lady Hamilton of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 

Mr. SuGDEN is about to produce at the Olympic a melodrama entitled 
The Free Pardon, 

Mr. Horner has secured the English and Colonial rights of Le Sursis, 
and is adapting it for Terry’s Theatre. 

His Little Dodge has been withdrawn—not too soon. 

THE Strand Theatre, quite renovated, is to be reopened shortly by its 
lessee, Mr. John 8. Clarke, who, unfortunately, cannot be prevailed upon, 
at least for the present, to reappear before the public. His chief actress 
will be Miss Florence Gerard. He intends to produce the American 
farcical comedy of Z'he Prodigal Father, the cast including Mr. Harry 
Paulton, Mr. Charles Collette, Mr. Charles Weir, and Miss May Palfrey 
(Mrs. Weedon Grossmith). 

Miss KaTE VauGHaN, happily well again, has returned to London from 
her trip to Australia and New Zealand. 

PENDING the production of the new play by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, to follow My Girl at the Garrick Theatre, Mr. Brickwell has 
arranged with the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company for a short season. 

Ir is expected that an adaptation of Tess of the d’Urbevilles will shortly 
appear at the Avenue, with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as the heroine. 
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Dr. IssEn’s mode of life was rather fully described in The Theztre some 
months ago by Mr. E. J. Goodman, who made his acquaintance at 
Christiania. Another portrait of the dramatist is contributed by Mr. R. 
H. Sherard to the Humanitarian. Ibsen’s only relaxation, we are told, is 
to spend an hour twice a day at the Grand Hotel, with a glass of aqua vite 
on his right hand and a glass of beer on his left, from which, as he reads, 
he takes alternate sips. He loves solitude, manifests a real dislike for 
family life, and never visits his son. In the whole course of his conver- 
sations with Mr. Sherard he laughed only once. He resents unfavourable 
criticism, calling the writer of an article in a Berlin paper a “ pig-dog.” 
He is never seen at the theatre, or in society, or at any place of entertain- 
ment. Ina word, Dr. Ibsen is a “typical misanthrope.” 


Mr. Witi1aM ArcueErR is in his most pessimistic mood. The “ Blight on 
the Drama” is the subject of an article which he contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review. Our chief dramatists are silent or find no hearers; our 
younger writers knock in vain at the managers’ doors; the stage, a few 
revivals and adaptations apart, is entirely devoted to trivial and ephemeral, 
if not brutal and degrading, spectacles; our two-dozen theatres, in the 
course of a twelvemonth, produce one new play which may, at a pinch, be 
held to touch the confines of literature. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, master of the Drury Lane Fund, performed the cere- 
mony of cutting the Baddeley cake on Twelfth Night, previously acknow - 
ledging the generous hospitality of the late Sir Augustus Harris on such 
occasions. 

Dr. IssEn’s new play, John Gabriel Borkman, is a study in the illusions 
of old age. Borkman himself is an ex-banker who has indulged in fraudu- 
lent speculation, and has “donetime.” He has now been living in retire- 
ment for eight years, during which he has indulged in the fancy that the 
community cannot do without him, and will invite him to take his old 
place among them. He is a Napoleon of finance who has failed, but who, 
unlike Napoleon, has philanthropic aspirations. At the outset of his 
career he jilted Rita Allmers (at the instance of a man who loved her and 
could be of service to Borkman), and married her sister instead. Now, 
after all these years, Mrs. Borkman and Rita live again in their schemes 
for the former’s son. Mrs. Borkman hopes the youth will restore his 
family’s honour ; Rita will leave him all her money if he will assume her 
name. The young fellow elects to oblige neither, preferring a career of 
pleasure, and going off with a handsome married woman. Then old 
Borkman dies, and the sisters join hands over his body. It is a melancholy 
play, diving deep into the human heart and conscience, and pervaded by 
the spirit cf pessimism. As a piece of dramatic construction and develo p- 
ment it is admirable. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE’s article in the North American Review deals. 
rather perfunctorily with “some aspects of the drama.” He rightly 
stands up for the actor-manager, to whom “the bulk of artistic achieve- 
ment given to the stage during our generation has been due.” Mr. Tree 
admits that a manager who is not an actor may make an ideal head of 
a theatre, but he does not seem to recollect anyone who has actually 
done so. 

For the benefit of Miss Rose Norreys, who is still in a state that gives 
all her friends anxiety and pain, Mrs. Jopling-Rowe is raffling the portrait 
she painted of the clever little actress some years ago for the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Anyone who cares to help in carrying out this kind thought, 
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and to purchase a chance of winning a charming picture as well, should 
apply for a half-guinea ticket to Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, 3, Pembroke-road, 
Kensington. 


THE withdrawal of The Pilgrim’s Progress, after its short and unsuccess- 
ful career, has once more revived the question as to the best means of 
protecting players against such ill-fortune as befalls them when, after 
rehearsing for weeks without salary, they find themselves out of an 
engagement after a few days’ run. This piece was in rehearsal for six 
weeks, and was played in public for no more than nine nights. The case 
of the actors and actresses is hard enough in all conscience, but such 
misfortunes are certain to befall them as long as the present unsatisfactory 
state of things is allowed to continue. 


Nor the least important and interesting section of the coming Victorian 
Era Exhibition at Earl’s Court will be one designed to indicate the progress 
made in the arts of the stage during the last sixty years. In all respects, 
we need hardly say, that progress has been very marked. Models of 
theatres, pieces of scenery, dresses, portraits, playbills, autograph letters, 
and what not are to be used by way of illustration. Sir Henry Irving is 
the chairman of the hon. sub-committee, which is composed of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Pinero, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. George Edwardes, Mr. Clement 
Scott, Mr. S. Gatti, Mr. Edward Terry, and Mr. G.R.Sims. The hon. 
secretary is Mr. Austin Brereton, than whom a better selection for the post 
could not have been made. 

Mr. Carson, of the Stage, has been presented with a silver tea service 
and a silver cigar-box in acknowledgment of his energetic and successful 
efforts—already referred to in The Theatre—to bring down the railway 
rates and fares which touring companies have had to pay. In the enforced 
absence of Sir Henry Irving, the ceremony took place at the St. James’s 
Theatre, Mr. George Alexander presiding. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD, of Vincent-square, has been commissioned by Lady 
Harris to execute a monument to the memory of her husband over his grave 
in Brompton cemetery. It will consist of a white marble pillar, sur- 
mounted by a life-size bust, on which Fame places a wreath of laurel. On 
one side is a trophy emblematic of Music and the Drama. 

THE Playgoers’ Club discussed the other day the question of organised 
opposition on first nights, a subject which has been attracting some atten- 
tion of late. The general opinion was that no such opposition had to be 
feared, and that managers should use more tact and employ fewer police- 
men! Audiences were criticised as well as those who cater for them, and 
a futile request was addressed toall playgoers to preserve a judicial frame 
of mind, and to reserve their expressions of approval, or the reverse, 
until the fall of the curtain. Good advice, no doubt, but not very likely 
to bear much fruit. 

Mr. PENLEy will not, apparently, be seen in a new part for some little 
time. On the 6th inst., the Globe Theatre passes temporarily into the 
hands of Mr. J. L. Shine and Mr. D. Christie Murray, who will produce a 
play of their own writing, called An Irish Gentleman. 

Miss Evetyn Mittarp is about to take a theatre on her own account, and 
may possibly be the new lessee of the Royalty, just vacated by Mr. George 
Alexander. She is anxious to preduce Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play, The 
Mayflower, and has also secured some other pieces for early production. 
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¥” Mr. Artuur Roperts’s next production, an adaptation of La Poupée, 
will have to be severely bowdlerised before it can be presented in London. 
In it Mr. Roberts will play a young monk who falls in love with a doll- 
maker's daughter, and is actually married to her, the other monks, who 
get up the ceremony for a joke, imagining that the girl is a cleverly- 
fashioned mechanical doll. The success of the piece in Paris was due to 
the remarkable manner in which the actress who played the doll-maker’s 
child imitated the movements of a doll. 


THE success of the wordless play at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre leads 
to many rumours of other like enterprises, theatrical managers being 
always ready to follow like sheep in the wake of any popular entertain- 
ment. Mr. Charles Lauri has acquired the rights of a little piece of this 
nature now being given at the Folies-Bergéres. It is called 'Chand 
@Habits, the French equivalent for our street cry of “ Old Clo’,” and 
tells the tale of a Pierrot who, having robbed and murdered an old clothes 
vendor, is haunted everywhere he goes by the voice of his victim crying 
out, as was his custom in life, “ "Chand d’Habits.” The idea is dramatic, 
and has mightily pleased Paris audiences. 


Tue Archdeacon of Middlesex, the Venerable Dr. Thornton, is announced 
to read a paper before the Royal Literary Society on “The Drama of the 
16th and 17th Centuries compared with the Fiction of the.19th Century.” 
Such a comparison should afford interesting results, not so much to the 
advantage of the novel-writers as some modern critics would have us 
believe. 

Mr. Ricwarp Davey, a valued contributor to The Theatre, lately read a 
paper on modern acting to a meeting of the Playgoers’ Club at St. James's 
Hall. He pleaded for an institution amongst us like the French Conser- 
vatoire, though a little more up to date. Theactor of the present time was 
too fond of ‘society and of the club; he rarely thought of improving his 
artistic knowledge. In this he was unlike Mme. Bernhardt, who never 
passed a day without adding to the resources of her art. Having learnt to 
“walk on,” the player thought he could do anything. The English stage 
might have better “society” actors than the French; they came from 
society, and knew how to behave themselvesin a drawing-room. Sir Henry 
Irving was one of the players who were always learning. He had not had 
& university education, but could talk well on any subject. 


AFTER a long illness, Mr. Agostino Gatti died on January 14, at his resi- 
dence in Bedford-square. For nearly eighteen years he had been a 
prominent figure in theatrical life. He was born at Ticino, Switzerland, 
in or about 1841. With his brother Stefano, from whom he was almost 
inseparable to the last, he came to England at an early age, prospered asa 
restaurateur, and in 1879 became joint lessee of the Adelphi Theatre. 
Much good fortune attended the pair as managers, since, although 
foreigners, they could accurately gauge the tastes of a considerable section 
of the English playgoing public. Last year the brothers took the Vaudeville, 
there to produce A Night Out. Mr. Agostino Gatti wasa Roman Catholic, 
and the church of Corpus Christi, Maiden-lane, will miss in him a liberal 
almsgiver. 

Our note about the two Ellalines (Miss Ellaline Terriss and Miss 
Ellaline Terry) has been echoed elsewhere, and it is suggested that the 
latter should, in order to avoid confusion, be known as Miss Beatrice 
Terry, Beatrice being the second prenom bestowed upon her by her 
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godfathers and godmothers in her baptism. Miss Terriss received the 
name at the suggestion of her godfather, the Governor of the Falkland 
Islands, where she was born; by him it was apparently invented, and 
a very pretty invention it was. Mr. Calmour thought so, and gave it both 
to the heroine of 7’he Amber Heart, and, later on, to the little daughter of 


Mr. Charles Terry, whose godfather he is. So this was how it all came 
about. 


To play the same part year in and year out for close upon a decade and 
a half must be a record—and not at all an enviable record either. It 
seems that a certain actor, Mr. E. J. George, has for the past fourteen 
years been taking continuously the part of Dan’l in The Silver King. 
It is a marvel how a man can perform such a feat and yet retain his 
sanity unimpaired. 


IN consequence of the miscarriage of a proof, some misprints occurred 
in our last issue. On page 13, line 16, for “fell,” read “free;” lower 
down, for “1871,” read “1821;” on page 14, for “finedeth,” read 
“ buildeth.” 

Yet another suburban theatre. This year, it is expected, a large 
hall adapted to the production of plays will be opened in the centre of the 
district comprising Hornsey, Crouch-end, and Stroud-green. 


THACKERAY’S novels, as everybody knows, do not readily lend themselves 
to the purposes of the stage. Mr. W. G. Wills thought to make a play 
out of Esmond, but soon abandoned his task. Mr. Edgar Pemberton, 
however, has now undertaken such a task for Mr. Edward Compton. 


M. Hervieu’s Lot de [Homme is in active rehearsal at the Coméddie 
Frangaise. 

In all probability, though it is not quite settled yet, the Comédie 
Frangaise will send a company of its most distinguished members to 
perform Cdipe Rot, at Athens, during the celebrations which are to 
attend the centenary of the French School there. The Temple of Bacchus 
would be temporarily restored in wood for the purpose. Whether M. 
Mounet-Sully and his fellow players would appeal to an Athenian 
audience, who would not be able to understand a word they said, seems 
rather doubtful. 


DrvERsE statements are current in Paris as to the character and aim 
of M. Sardou’s new comedy, Spiritisme, to be produced very shortly at 
the Renaissance. In point of fact, he has long had a leaning towards 
spiritualism, and the new piece will afford a further proof of this. Here, 
by a curious fatality, he has had more than one predecessor, as in so many 
of his other themes. One of Leopold Maresco’s plays— bearing, by the 
way, the same title—has a scene dealing with spiritualistic manifestations. 
Again, old frequenters of the Variétés, Paris, may remember La Zable 
Tournante (1853)—“ Expérience magnétique en un acte, avec couplets.” 

In spite of the Pope’s taste for the drama, the bigotry which refused a 
full Christian burial to Moliére is not yet extinct in Paris. Cardinal 
Richard, the Archbishop, has issued a letter prohibiting all priests, under 
pain of suspension, from going to a theatre in ecclesiastical costume. 

Mr. Witson BarrRETT’s tribute to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, on the 
occasion of the banquet in her honour, has elicited a characteristic reply. 
“Dear and great artist,” she replied, “it has made me very happy. I 
thank you a thousand times. I place my two hands in yours.” One of 
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the congratulatory telegrams Mme. Bernhardt received was from the 
critics of New York. 

M. CoqugLin cadet has done well at the Coméddie Frangaise as Poirier 
in Augier’s play. 

M. Mave has issued in Paris an interesting little book, Concernant 
la Mise-en-Scéne de Don Juan. In this opera, it will be remembered, he 
has achieved one of his most conspicuous triumphs. He speaks of his 
laborious self-education for the chief part—an acceptable piece of auto- 
biography—and of the traditions gathered about the work as to singing, 
stage-setting, and costume. 


Sienork Mascaenr’s new opera is Japanese as far as the subject is con- 
cerned. It is called Jris, after the heroine, who will be impersonated in 
America by a lady with the curiously-sounding name of Madame Alma 
Dalma. The story is exceedingly lugubrious in its dénouement, though 
there are opportunities in the first two acts for plenty of brightness and 
sparkle in the music. The composer is delighted with the libretto, and 
declares that it is inspired with a flow of melody and many happy ideas. 

THE stage has suffered an appreciable loss. Signor Alexander Salvini, 
the younger of the two sons of the great Italian tragedian, died at Monte 
Catini, near Florence, towards the end of December, having just completed 
his thirty-fifth year. His father wished him to be a civil engineer, but in 
1881, during a visit to America, he became an actor by profession. “ How 
dare you,” Signor Salvini telegraphed, “do this without my permission ?” 
“ Because, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘I knew that if I asked for it I should not 
get it.” He supported Miss Clara Morris with success, and the father, 
after seeing his Romeo, wound up some severe criticism by saying, “Go 
on, my boy.” Subsequently the youth joined his father’s company in 
America, where he gradually obtained a firm footing as a representative 
of romantic characters. He married an American actress, Miss Maude 
Dixon, who nursed him tenderly to the end. In Paris he was always 
the guest of M. Coquelin the elder, and in this country of Madame 
Adelina Patti. 

AN anecdote of Alexander Salvini in his boyhood is related by Miss 
Mildred Aldrich. He was entrusted in an amateur performance with a 
small part, a postman. But the lad who wasto play a character about sixty 
years old fell ill cf the measles, and the question of an understudy had not 
been considered. In this emergency little Sandro, but seven years old, 
said that he would play the part. His father frowned at him. Could 
he learn the lines? Young courage dauntlessly replied that he could. He 
went off to some childish sport, and nearly forgot all about it. The next 
morning the father sent for the child to go over his lines. Alas! he made 
such a botch of it that the actor, exasperated, flung the book at his head 
with unerring aim, and sent him howling from the room. He ran to his 
grandmother for consolation. The pride of the old actress was up. She 
coached him carefully, and when the next rehearsal came the father was 
amazed to find that the boy had not only conquered the lines but had a 
quaint notion of the character he was to undertake. 

S1cnor FERRANTI, the buffo, may not have been forgotten. Thirty years 
ago he was singing in The Barber of Seville with Parepa, Brignoli, and 
Susini, and even then was described as a “veteran.” In 1879, as a member 
of a concert tour, he was remarkable for what one critic called his spright- 


liness. He has now passed away, not of old age, but in consequence of an 
accident. 
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Ir is not often that we hear of a ballet dancer appearing on the stage in 
mourning. Lately, while preparing to go on at Milan, Signora Ferrero 
received a telegram announcing the death of her brother, to whom she was 
much attached. In order to save the management from inconvenience she 
went through her task, at first in the white dress she had just donned, but 
afterwards in deep black. The news of her loss soon spread through the 
theatre, and she was received at the end, a French correspondent tells us, 
with “signes de profonde sympathie.” 


MapaME MopJEsK’s season in New York was to begin on January 18. 


Mr. Avucustin Daty’s next production at his theatre is a new comedy 
by Mr. Robert Chambers, based upon his romantic novel of A King and a 
Few Dukes. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Charles Richman, Miss Virginia Earle, 
and Mr. Edwin Stevens will be in the cast. 

Mr. JEFFERSON, lately in New York, will spend the rest of the winter at 
his place in Louisiana. 

Mr. Daty has telegraphed to M. Sarcey that he intends to produce in 
New York and London this year a version of M. Joseph Fabre’s Jeanne 
Darc, with Miss Rehan as the heroine. 

Mme. BonapLaTa-Bav has left America for Europe. On the eve of her 
departure a curious incident occurred at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. Mme. Litvinne one day thought herself too ill to appear to 
play Aida. The management had recourse to Mme. Bonaplata-Bau, who 
consented to fill the vacant place. Mme. Litvinne suddenly recovered, 
and Mme. Bonaplata-Bau, passing over the slight she had received, 
applauded the performance of her rival from a private box. 

THE protectionist crusade initiated by the New York Musical Age for 
the better encouragement of the American composer and the American 
’ musician continues to be a subject of controversy all over the States. 
In one quarter the establishment of a great national college of music 
is suggested, as in that case it would be “only a question of time when 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars now expended on foreigners, to the 
exclusion of the home artists, would then remain in this country.” For 
a time, however, things must remain very much as they are. Fashion 
has taken the much-detested foreigner under her wing. Moreover, as we 
have already remarked, the question is really one of demand and supply. 
If America could produce many composers, and singers, and pianists of 
the first rank, she would have less cause to complain of intrusions from 
abroad. 

Ir is certainly to be regretted that so fine a singer as Mme. Nordica 
should find herself ousted from the Metropolitan Opera House company 
this season by the foreigner. “This,” she is reported to have said to 
a representative of the Wew York Sun, “is my own country. I have made 
my progress before my own people. They have seen me rise here, and 
it is doubly painful to me that they should see me in my present position.” 

In England there is no such cry as that raised by the Musical Age. 
Mme. Nordica, in common with all competent American artists, can 
always rely upon a warm welcome here. If we. may repeat so stale a 
truism, art has no nationality. 

Looxinaat New York entertainments generally, the Musical Age finds 
matter for sad reflection. “The public,” it wails, “appears to demand 
foreign talent, foreign plays, foreign artists, and foreign productions. It 
is even willing to support mediocre talent simply because the artists and 
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the plays are foreign.” For ourselves, we should be sorry to invest a 
single shilling in mediocrity, as far as New York and the other great 
cities in the States are concerned. Only conspicuous ability can be 
expected to do much with American audiences. 

Granp Opera cannot always stand upon its own legs in the United 
States. The Rev. Dr. Eaton, of New York, puts forth a plea for it in the 
World. “An amusement engineered by ‘ Wall-street managers,” he 
says, “must be lifted into a noble vocation, like the gallery and library. 
To accomplish its true mission, the Opera must not depend upon the 
‘rigid ministrations of fashion, but must be put within the reach of 
students and music lovers of moderate means. To do all this Opera 
should be endowed in America. Germany and France build Opera houses 
and grant subsidies. Our institutions make such action impossible. 
Would some millionaire make himself famous, and do an incalculable 
service to the higher culture of his nation? Here is a great opportunity.” 
But wil] that opportunity be seized ? 

Miss Rose CocuHtiay, the original Lady Marsden in Al/ for Her, thinks 
of reappearing in London, from which she has been absent all too long. 


Mr. Marion CRAWFORD, in conjunction with Mr. St. Maur, is drama- 
tising Dr. Claudius for the First Avenue Theatre, New York. 

Fresu legislation against dramatic piracy in America has been passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson hopes to return to England for a few weeks next 
summer. In his quietly insidious way, he has introduced solo-whist at 
the Lotos Club, where it proves exceptionally popular. 

FIRST-NIGHT criticism is again on its trial in America. According to one 
view, it always fails to recognise and allow for the physical condition of 
the artist, and in this respect, as in others, is distinctly unjust. Ofcourse, 
as the Boston Journal remarks, the critic ought really to know what that 
physical condition is—whether the player is suffering from a sluggish liver, 
indigestion, headache, or any of the ills that flesh is heir to. Many a per- 
formance has been spoilt by the consumption of a Welsh rarebit on the 
previous night, and no critic who is worth his salt should fail to ascertain 
whether the player has been guilty of such an indiscretion. 

Tue historic old Front-street Theatre, Baltimore, is to be sold. Here 
Junivs Brutus Booth made his first appearance in America, and here, too, 
Jenny Lind sang to enormous audiences in 1850. 

Mrs. Porter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew have had a singularly successful 
tour in New South Wales and Queensland. 


Mr. Grorce Ricnotp has reappeared at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, in 
Henry V. 











